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Infroducfory  Statement 


On  June  2,  1958,  the  Faculty  and  Staff  of  Duke  University 
was  informed  that  the  standing  committee  on  long-range  plan- 
ning of  the  University  Council  had  reviewed  and  endorsed  a 
statement  of  procedure  for  long-range  planning  submitted  to  it 
by  Vice-President  Paul  M.  Gross.  This  statement  of  procedure 
was  also  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
on  May  30,  1958.  The  Executive  Committee  approved  the  state- 
ment, urged  its  immediate  activation,  and  also  provided  a  budget 
for  its  implementation  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

President  A.  Hollis  Edens,  informing  the  Faculty  and  Staff 
on  June  21  of  these  initial  steps,  called  for  the  participation  of  all 
units  within  the  University  in  achieving  a  broad-gauge  and  fun- 
damental approach.  The  President  posed  certain  questions  as 
basic  in  the  task  of  long-range  planning.  *'In  what  areas  are  we 
lagging  behind?  What  new  directions  should  we  emphasize? 
In  short,  what  ought  Duke  University  to  be  in  the  future?"  On 
September  22,  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  was  announced. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  during  these  first  nine  months 
of  its  operations  has  involved,  among  others,  the  following  pro- 
cedures: 

1.  Initial  Statements  by  Departments 

Each  of  the  colleges,  departments,  and  the  nonacademic  divi- 
sions of  the  University  was  requested  to  develop  through  a  self- 
survey  an  initial  statement  or  report  to  the  Committee  analyzing 
and  evaluating  its  present  position  and  operations,  setting  forth 
its  concept  of  its  functions,  the  relative  efficiency  with  which 
these  are  now  being  performed,  and  the  handicaps  to  improved 
performance,  together  with  suggestions  on  the  lines  which  future 
development  should  take.  It  was  emphasized  that  these  reports 
were  to  be  regarded  as  initial  statements,  that  the  process  of  re- 
thinking a  department's  role  and  its  philosophy  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing one,  and  that  further  supplementary  reports  would  be 
anticipated  and  welcomed. 

2.  Subcommittees  and  their  Functions 

Recognizing  the  inter-relationship  of  subject  matter  among 
the  disciplines  presented  in  the  University,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  subcommittees  to  investigate  and  report  to 
it.  Additional  subcommittees  were  created  to  report  on  such 
matters  as  the  status  and  functioning  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
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leges,  on  matters  relating  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  on  problems  involved  in  foreign  student  programs,  and 
other  matters.  These  subcommittees  will  report  during  the 
academic  year  1959-1960.  Their  personnel  and  areas  of  interest 
are  as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Social  Sciences 
Professor  Ralph  J.  D.  Braibanti 
Professor  L  B.  Holley,  Jr. 
Professor  John  C.  McKinney 
Professor  J.  J.  Spengler,  Chairman 
Dean  Marcus  E.  Hobbs,  ex  officio 

*  Committee  on  Planning  for  the  Duke  Press 
Mr.  Ashbel  G.  Brice 
Mr.  A.  S.  Brower 
Professor  Clarence  Gohdes 
Professor  Calvin  B.  Hoover 
Professor  John  R.  Alden,  Chairman 

*Committee  on  Research  Libraries 
Professor  William  B.  Hamilton 
Professor  B.  U.  Ratchford 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  Chairman 

Committee  in  Science  and  Mathematics 
Professor  Charles  K.  Bradsher 
Professor  Francis  G.  Dressel 
Professor  John  R.  Gregg 
Professor  Gregory  Kimble 
Professor   Harold  W.  Lewis 
Professor  Paul  J.  Kramer,  Chairman 

Committee  in  the  Areas  of  Religion 
Professor  Waldo  Beach 
Dean  Robert  E.  Cushman 
Professor  Clyde  L.  Manschreck 
Professor  James  L.  Price,  Jr. 
Professor  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Chairman 


*  The  Committee  on  Planning  for  the  Duke  Press  will  report  to  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Research  Libraries  to  the  Duke 
University  Library  Council.  These  in  turn  will  make  recommendations  to  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning. 
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Committee  on  the  Undergraduate  Colleges 
Professor  Lewis  E.  Anderson 
Professor  Frances  C.  Brown 
Professor  John  H.  Fisher 
Dean  Ellen  Huckabee 
Dean  Barney  L.  Jones 
Professor  Edward  K.  Kraybill 
Professor  Robert  S.  Rowe 
Professor  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman 
Dean  Charles  E.  Ward,  ex  ojficio 

Committee  on  a  University  Arts  Center 
Professor  Waldo  Beach 
Dean  R.  Florence  Brinkley 
Professor  Sidney  D.  Markman 
Professor  Julia  Mueller 
Professor  Ransom  R.  Patrick 
Professor  Kenneth  J.  Reardon 
Professor  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Committee  on  an  Institute  of  Contemporary  Literature 
Professor  Thomas  H.  Cordle 
Professor  S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr. 
Professor  Herman  Salinger 
Professor  Lionel  Stevenson,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Foreign  Student  Programs 
Professor  Francis  E.  Bowman 
Professor  John  M.  Fein 
Professor  Robert  S.  Smith 
Professor  Clarence  Gohdes,  Chairman 

Committee  on  the  Humanities 

Professor  Gifford  Davis  C  ^ 

Professor  Earl  Mueller 
Professor  Bernard  Peach 
Professor  Robert  S.  Rogers 
Professor  Arlin  Turner,  Chairman 
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*Committee  to  Explore  Matters  Related  to  the  Graduate 
School 

Professor  Charles  K.  Bradsher 

Professor  John  Tate  Lanning 

Professor  Richard  L.  Predmore,  Chairman 

3.  Planning  and  Development  at  Other  Universities 

The  Committee  initiated  comparative  studies  on  purposes 
and  procedures  in  planning  and  development  at  comparable  pri- 
vately endowed  universities,  such  as  Brown,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and  Tulane. 

4.  Outside  Academic  Consultants 

The  Committee  has  also  encouraged  departments  and  divi- 
sions to  avail  themselves  of  the  advice  and  perspective  which 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  present  and  future  programs 
by  carefully  selected  consultants  from  other  universities.  Such 
consultants  are  invited  by  the  department  concerned,  and  they 
report  to  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

5.  Analysis  of  Initial  Statements  and  Data  from  Other  Sources 

In  all  of  its  meetings  the  Committee  has  been  concerned  with 
analysis  of  the  initial  statements  from  departments  and  of  data 
from  other  sources  which  throw  light  on  the  present  compara- 
tive status  of  Duke  University  among  other  distinguished  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

6.  First  Progress  Report 

When  this  Committee  undertook  its  work  in  October  1958,  it 
recognized  that  since  planning  by  the  nature  and  size  of  the  task 
is  a  continuing  operation,  never  completed,  there  would  be  many 
aspects  on  which  considered  judgments  could  not  be  given  in 
this  first  year  of  the  Committee's  activity.  As  indicated  earlier, 
many  of  the  subcommittees  will  be  unable  to  report  initial 
recommendations  until  1959-1960. 

At  the  same  time  the  initial  statements  from  the  colleges,  de- 
partments, and  other  divisions  and  sources  presented  a  striking 
picture  of  immediate  and  pressing  needs  within  the  present  scope 
of  the  University's  operations.   It  is  primarily  to  these  pressing 

*  This  Committee  will  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate  Facul- 
ty, which  in  turn  will  make  recommendations  to  the  University  Committee  on  Long- 
Range  Planning. 
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demands  of  the  immediate  future  that  this  First  Progress  Report 
addresses  itself. 

The  University  Committee  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
contributions  made  to  this  Report  by  many  individual  members 
of  the  faculty  and  staff. 

The  University  Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning. 
Paul  M.  Gross,  Chairman 
Marcus  E.  Hobbs,  V ice-Chairman 
R.  Taylor  Cole 
Frank  T.  de  Vyver 
G.  C.  Henricksen 
Walter  Nielsen 
Kenneth  E.  Penrod 
Charles  E.  Ward 

Paul  H.  Clyde,  Executive  Secretary 

May  1959 
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PART  I 


The  Place  of  Duke  Universif-y  in  Higher 
Educaf-ion:  Some  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Foundations 

A.  The  Historical  Foundation  of  Duke  University:  Trinity 
College 

The  history  of  Duke  University,  as  yet  covering  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  stories  in 
the  chronicle  of  American  higher  education.  Within  a  genera- 
tion, a  small  group  of  notable  men  and  women  in  industry  and  in 
scholarship  created  a  great  national  and  international  university 
on  the  modest  but  firm  base  of  a  small,  excellent,  church-related 
college.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Founders  had  at  their  dis- 
posal material  resources  that  could  in  the  end  give  reality  to 
what  in  the  beginning  was  merely  a  dream  of  what  Southern 
higher  education  might  be.  Beyond  material  resources,  however, 
they  also  had  at  their  disposal  an  indispensable  capacity  to  value 
scholarship,  to  recognize  the  great  teacher,  and  to  sense  that  the 
role  of  higher  education  is  to  lead  and  not  to  follow. 

B.  The  Comparatively  Rapid  Growth  of  Duke  University 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  aspects  in  this  history  of  Duke 
University  is  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  little 
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time.  When  the  indenture  of  Duke  University  was  signed  in 
1924,  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Stanford, 
to  name  some  of  the  great  private  institutions,  had  already  cre- 
ated their  own  long  histories,  had  achieved  pre-eminence  in  both 
teaching  and  research,  and  were  recognized  at  home  and  abroad 
as  educational  leaders  of  the  nation. 

C.  The  Inielleciual  Inheriiance  from  Trinity  College 

This  rapid  growth  of  Duke  University  as  a  great  institution 
of  learning  is  not  a  record  of  mysteries  and  miracles.  From  the 
beginning  the  components  that  enter  into  sound  educational  and 
institutional  development  were  present.  There  was  a  small  but 
able  faculty  and  administration  in  Trinity  College  to  effect  the 
transition  into  the  new  University.  As  the  faculty  was  expanded 
to  meet  the  larger  program,  its  ranks  were  filled  with  scholars 
of  established  repute  as  well  as  with  young  men  and  women  of 
intellectual  promise,  many  of  whom  have  since  achieved  dis- 
tinction. From  the  beginning,  too,  the  principle  and  the  practice 
of  academic  freedom  established  in  Trinity  were  carried  over 
and  nurtured  in  the  University.  The  search  for  truth,  the  promo- 
tion of  research,  the  cultivation  of  the  good  teacher — these  were 
the  principles  that  shaped  the  character  and  the  tone  and  the 
purpose  of  a  great  adventure.  The  rapid  success  which  followed 
was  due  of  course  to  men  of  capacity  and  high  ideals,  but  no  less 
to  the  material  resources  placed  in  their  keeping.  The  material 
endowment  of  Duke  University  in  1924  was  great  and  fully  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  that  time.  The  wise  use  of  this 
wealth  directed  to  great  educational  ends  was  the  co-ordinate 
and  indispensable  factor  in  turning  the  dream  of  a  great  Univer- 
sity into  reality. 

D.  Some  Particulars  of  Inherited  Strength 

Great  ideas  and  wealth  at  Duke  University  did  not  operate 
in  an  unstable  atmosphere  of  broad  generalities.  The  ideas  came 
from  particular  men  and  women  inspired  to  do  particular  things. 
When  these  things  were  judged  to  be  useful,  resources  were 
available  to  promote  them.  In  the  early  years  of  the  University 
the  incubus  of  lost  motion  was  negligible  since,  as  suggested. 
Trinity  College  had  already  implanted  many  of  the  ideals  and 
the  practices  on  which  Duke  was  to  grow  and  to  achieve  renown. 
There  were  areas  of  basic  strength  already  available.  After  1924 
they  could  expand  and  new  areas  could  be  added.    With  time, 
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very  little  time  indeed,  these  bases  of  intellectual  wealth  have 
grown  in  number  and  power,  and  there  is  value  in  recalling  what 
some  of  these  major  assets  were. 

1.  The  Historical  and  Literary  Strength  of  Trinity  College. 
Back  in  the  days  of  the  later  19th  century  a  few  men  of  diverse 
professional  callings  in  Trinity  College,  animated  by  inner  drives 
that  are  not  on  sale  in  the  market  place,  built  a  notable  center  of 
historical-literary  studies  where  Duke  University  now  stands. 
The  origins  of  this  center  go  back  to  the  activities  of  Presidents 
John  Franklin  Crowell  and  John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  to  Professors 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  and  John  Spencer  Bassett,  and  to  later  arrivals 
such  as  Professors  William  K.  Boyd  and  Edwin  Mims.  Out  of 
these  early  endeavors  came  the  Historical  Papers  of  the  Trinity 
College  Historical  Society  and  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  de- 
scribed by  President  Kilgo  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  the 
literary  spirit  and  a  forum  for  the  honest  and  free  discussion  of 
serious  questions  by  serious  men.  If  the  spirit  of  these  pioneers 
could  not  be  bought  in  the  market  place,  it  could  be  and  was 
passed  on  to  the  younger  scholars  who  joined  the  faculty  near  the 
turn  of  the  century.  All  of  them,  from  Weeks  on,  were  trained 
in  the  new  graduate  schools  that  were  appearing  in  America. 
They  were  disciplined  scholars  who  indulged  a  persuasion  that 
scholarly  investigation  and  writing  not  only  had  merit  in  them- 
selves but  also  that  they  could  be  used  to  elevate  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  and  the  economic  tone  of  the  society  the  College 
served. 

Supporting  this  faculty  was  a  college  administration  which 
encouraged  their  adventurous  spirit,  subsidized  their  research 
with  what  meager  sums  it  could,  held  firmly  to  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom  so  that  there  was  "undeniably  one  spot  on 
Southern  soil  where  men's  minds  are  free,"  and  which  recognized 
that  research,  writing,  publication,  the  assembling  of  sources  (the 
library)  are  the  foundations  of  good  teaching  and  good  public 
service.  This  was  one  of  the  great  areas  of  strength  on  which 
Duke  University  could  draw  immediately. 

2.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Contribution  of  Trinity  College. 
From  the  beginning  there  was  a  strong  moral  tradition  in  the  his- 
tory of  Trinity  College.  The  College  was  the  creation  of  the 
church  and,  as  would  be  expected,  instruction  in  religion  had  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  curriculum.  This  fact,  in  itself,  was 
nothing  more  than  could  be  assumed  of  any  church-related  col- 
lege.  The  more  important  fact  was  that  the  leaders  who  guided 
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Trinity  College  and  the  laymen  who  supported  it  regarded  re- 
ligion not  as  a  formula  for  the  Sabbath  but  as  a  living  philosophy 
dedicated  among  other  things  to  the  nurture  of  learning  and 
truth. 

3.  The  Education  of  Teachers.  In  addition,  Trinity  College 
was  associated  intimately  with  the  public  schools.  Many  of  the 
qualities  of  strength  in  public  education  in  the  South  today  may 
be  traced  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  influence  of  private 
higher  education  in  general  and  to  the  antecedents  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity in  particular.  The  exclusive  function  of  Normal  College 
was  the  training  of  teachers.  Every  president  of  Trinity  College 
from  Braxton  Craven  to  William  Preston  Few  emphasized  the 
role  of  the  college  in  relation  to  the  public  school  system.  First 
under  E.  C.  Brooks  and  then  under  Holland  Holton,  Trinity  Col- 
lege pioneered  in  the  South  in  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers. The  Summer  Session  of  Trinity  College,  begun  in  1919,  was 
unique  at  that  time  in  this  region,  and  during  its  first  quarter 
century  thousands  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  were 
enrolled  in  its  classes. 

4.  Research:  the  Foundation  of  Scholarship.  Moreover,  re- 
search was  an  established  concept  in  the  traditions  of  the  College. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  the  encouragement 
of  research  and  scholarship  was  not  a  high  priority  among  uni- 
versities of  the  South  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  One  of 
these  was  Trinity  College,  where,  long  before  1920,  research  was 
a  topic  of  vital  concern  to  faculty  and  administration.  Trinity 
was  already  spreading  a  philosophy  which  said  it  was  not  enough 
to  preserve  and  transmit  knowledge;  there  was  also  the  equal 
obligation  to  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  to 
create  the  atmosphere  of  free  inquiry  necessary  to  this  end.  This 
basic  philosophy  was  applied  with  fresh  vigor  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I  when  the  College  created  a  research  committee 
provided  with  modest  central  funds  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
assist  individual  faculty  members  engaged  in  research. 

5.  Trinity's  Philosophy  in  Summary.  So  it  was  that  Trinity, 
as  these  foregoing  examples  suggest,  bequeathed  to  the  new 
University  a  rich  intellectual  and  philosophical  inheritance.  The 
men  and  women  of  Trinity  who  were  to  build  the  new  edifice 
already  understood  the  meaning  of  academic  freedom,  were 
sensitive  to  historical,  literary,  and  ethical  values,  were  conscious 
of  a  university's  role  in  the  larger  field  of  public  education,  and 
had  demonstrated  their  faith  in  the  power  of  research. 
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E.    The  College  Becomes  a  University 

The  year  1924  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  Southern 
higher  education  because  in  that  year  Trinity  College  seemingly 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  became,  on  paper  at  least,  a  university. 

It  is  not  essential  here  to  recount  the  great  work  of  planning 
which  had  gone  before  or  the  completion  of  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege campus,  the  construction  of  the  West  Campus  and  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel  or  to  recount  those  seven  feverish  years  from 
1925  to  1931  during  which  the  new  enterprise  continued  to  plan, 
to  build,  to  set  up  new  departments  and  to  expand  old  ones,  to 
employ  faculty  and  staff,  to  admit  and  house  and  feed  and  teach 
and  counsel  a  vastly  greater  student  body  until  in  1932  President 
Few  felt  the  time  had  come  when  he  and  his  colleagues  might 
look  back  on  these  years  and  report  on  the  kind  of  journey  they 
had  made. 

In  making  that  report  President  Few  recalled  that  James  B. 
Duke's  Indenture  of  Trust  created  an  educational  institution  to 
be  known  as  Duke  University,  to  the  building  and  support  for 
which  provision  was  made  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  Inden- 
ture and  later  by  additions  thereto.  In  establishing  this  educa- 
tional trust  Mr.  Duke  made  his  purposes  exceedingly  clear. 

I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that  education,  when  con- 
ducted along  sane  and  practical,  as  opposed  to  dogmatic  and 
theoretical  lines,  is,  next  to  reUgion,  the  greatest  civilizing  in- 
fluence. I  request  that  this  institution  secure  for  its  officers, 
trustees,  and  faculty,  men  of  such  outstanding  character,  ability, 
and  vision  as  will  insure  its  attaining  and  maintaining  a  place  of 
real  leadership  in  the  educational  world,  and  that  great  care  and 
discrimination  be  exercised  in  admitting  as  students  only  those 
whose  previous  record  shows  a  character,  determination,  and 
application  evincing  a  wholesome  and  real  ambition  for  life. 
And  I  advise  that  the  courses  at  this  institution  be  arranged,  first, 
with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  preachers,  teachers, 
lawyers  and  physicians,  because  these  are  most  in  the  public  eye, 
and  by  precept  and  example  can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind;  and 
second,  to  instruction  in  chemistry,  economics,  and  history, 
especially  the  lives  of  the  great  of  earth,  because  I  believe  that 
such  subjects  will  most  help  to  develop  our  resources,  increase 
our  wisdom  and  promote  human  happiness. i 

1.  BuildAng  on  a  Sound  Intellectual  Base.  The  building  of 
a  magnificent  plant  was  not  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  will  and 
purpose  of  the  Founder.  What  the  new  University  might  become 
and  achieve  were  unanswered  and  indeed  perplexing  questions 

1.  Bulletin  of  Duke  University,  Report  of  the  President  1925-31,  p.  12  . 
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in  1924.  There  were  those  who  doubted  that  a  small  church-affi- 
liated Southern  college  could  bridge  the  gap  to  university  status. 
From  whence  would  come  the  "officers,  trustees,  and  faculty,  men 
of  such  outstanding  character,  ability,  and  vision  as  will  insure 
its  attaining  and  maintaining  a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the 
educational  world"?  Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  the  span  of  a  genera- 
tion the  University  did  attain  a  position  in  educational  leader- 
ship not,  as  already  suggested,  through  miracles  or  a  complacent 
trust  that  the  future  would  take  care  of  itself,  but  by  rigorous 
planning  and  building  and  expanding  on  the  intellectual  founda- 
tions that  had  supported  and  had  given  a  generous  measure  of 
distinction  to  Trinity  College. 

2.  The  Enrichment  of  Established  Disciplines.  While  the 
new  University  was  soon  to  venture  into  many  new  fields,  it 
recognized  from  the  beginning  the  values  of  building  from 
strength.  The  purposes  and  the  atmosphere  that  fostered  his- 
torical-literary studies  in  Trinity  provided  the  undergirdings  for 
the  enlarged  and  new  departments  in  the  humanities  and  social 
studies  of  the  University.  Publications  such  as  the  Historical 
Papers  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  continued  to  encourage  disciplined  research 
and  the  literary  spirit.  Increased  financial  resources  made  pos- 
sible the  beginnings  of  what  was  soon  to  be  a  great  national  re- 
search library,  opened  new  opportunities  for  research  and  pub- 
lication, and  enabled  the  institution  to  attract  men  of  capacity 
to  the  rapidly  growing  faculty. 

3.  The  Training  of  Teachers.  From  1924  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  the  training  program  for  public  school  teachers 
and  administrators  gave  the  new  University  a  special  role  in 
public  education  in  the  South.  After  1950  the  University  again 
pioneered  in  this  area  when  it  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  subject  matter  in  the  basic  training  of  the  school 
teacher.  Without  denying  the  place  of  professional  training,  the 
University  recognized  that  it  had  an  obligation  to  prepare  teach- 
ers who  were  competent  students  in  their  chosen  subject  fields 
whether  in  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  or  the  humanities. 
Thus  Duke  University,  a  private  institution,  continued  to  play 
a  role  of  leadership  in  public  education  in  the  South. 

4.  Broadening  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum  through 
Science.  Meanv/hile  the  curriculum  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges was  steadily  expanded  as  enrollment  increased  to  provide 
a  richer  program  in  subject  matter  fields.   The  development  was 
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particularly  notable  in  the  areas  of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  New  buildings  and  modern  laboratories  reflected  the 
increased  emphasis  on  teaching  and  research  in  science  through- 
out the  country. 

5.  New  Fields  of  Activity:  Research  and  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Education.  The  most  notable  transformation  as  the 
College  became  the  University  was  in  research  and  graduate  and 
professional  education.  Here,  too,  the  foundations  provided  by 
Trinity  were  of  inestimable  value.  The  philosophy  and  the  tech- 
niques of  research  were  already  understood.  The  research  com- 
mittee previously  established  by  the  College  was  expanded  into 
a  council  of  twelve.  This  activity  became  a  function  of  faculty 
participation  only,  as  the  Council  has  no  administrative  mem- 
bers. Through  the  quarter  century  of  the  development  of  the 
University  the  Research  Council  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
single  factors  in  the  encouragement  of  research  and  scholarship 
through  modest  grants  and  the  provision  of  subsidies  for  scholar- 
ly publication. 

At  the  time  of  its  inception  and  until  relatively  recent  years 
this  research  concept  created  a  new  pattern  in  Southern  higher 
education.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  other  universities  in  the 
region.  It  can  be  said,  indeed,  that  Trinity  College  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity charted  the  course  and  set  the  pace.  Other  institutions  of 
the  South  have  sensed  in  Duke  a  structure  and  a  spirit  aspiring 
to  the  highest  ideals  in  graduate  education. 

The  Council  did  far  more  than  provide  funds  for  research  at 
Duke  University.  In  stimulating  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
campus,  it  widened  the  University's  horizons  and  increased  its 
collateral  financial  support  from  the  outside.  These  additional 
resources  stimulated  a  growing  interest  and  activity  in  diverse 
programs  of  research  and  scholarship  in  which  faculty  and  staff 
are  increasingly  involved.  Thus,  the  Council  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  in  the  early  1930's  substantial  funds  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  for  broad  programs  in  economics,  forestry, 
and  basic  research  in  agriculture,  all  of  which  have  had  pro- 
nounced effects  on  the  economic  base  of  this  region.  The  Coun- 
cil's successful  promotion  of  an  active  program  of  research  at  the 
University  was  a  major  factor  in  the  grants  for  endowment  and 
current  funds  (1950)  for  the  support  and  enlargement  of  the 
Graduate  School  program  both  for  teaching  at  the  graduate  level 
and  for  the  ancillary  research  and  scholarship  which  must  ac- 
company this  in  a  first  rate  graduate  school.  These  developments 
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have  had  a  very  special  and  an  immediate  effect  on  the  growth 
and  the  quahty  of  teaching  and  research  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology. 

These  increased  incentives  and  activities  in  research  were 
developed  within  a  new  and  comprehensive  program  of  graduate 
and  professional  instruction.  Indeed,  Mr.  Duke's  purposes  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  within  the  limitations  of  the  traditional 
college.  Some  of  the  educational  preparation  of  preachers,  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  and  physicians  was  a  college  function,  but  by  1924 
it  was  clear  that  most  of  this  training  would  of  necessity  be  pro- 
vided in  the  graduate  and  the  professional  schools. 

6.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  very  limit- 
ed program  of  graduate  instruction  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree 
had  been  undertaken  in  Trinity  in  1916  that  paved  the  way  for 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  the  academic  year  1926-27.  Graduate  enrollment  in  the 
early  years  grew  rapidly  from  41  in  1924-25  to  231  in  1930-31.  The 
first  Ph.D.  degrees,  two  of  them,  were  conferred  in  1928. 

Behind  this  undertaking  was  a  considered  philosophy  on  the 
purpose  and  the  kind  of  graduate  instruction  Duke  desired  to 
achieve.  Here  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  the  words  of  President 
Few. 

...  as  rapidly  as  we  are  ready  for  it  we  ought  to  separate 
more  sharply  between  the  college  and  the  graduate  school  and 
give  to  the  work  of  the  graduate  school  a  more  distinctly  uni- 
versity character  than  has  heretofore  been  the  rule  in  this 
country.  I  advocate  less  of  fixed  routine  and  more  flexibility 
than  is  common  in  American  graduate  schools,  less  instruction 
by  courses  and  lectures  and  more  individual  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  student  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

...  I  want  to  see  the  Graduate  School  made  strong  because 
it  will  best  and  most  quickly  insure  our  "attaining  and  main- 
taining a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educational  world." 
.  .  .  more  than  anything  else  here  our  Graduate  School  will  deter- 
mine the  sort  of  University  we  are  to  huild  and  its  standing  in 
the  educational  world.^ 

7.  The  School  of  Law.  As  in  graduate  studies,  so  in  law, 
foundations  had  already  been  laid  by  1924.  A  small  but  good 
Law  School  had  functioned  since  1904.  The  new  Law  School 
building  was  occupied  in  1930  and  during  the  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  the  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  School  was 
completed,  bringing  with  it  recognition  from  the  American  Bar 

2.  Bulletin  of  Duke  University,  Report  of  the  President  1925-31,  p.  18.  Italics 
added. 
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Association  and  membership  in  full  standing  in  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools. 

The  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  men  responsible  were 
not  merely  concerned  to  create  just  a  professional  training  school 
for  those  who  intended  to  practice  at  the  bar,  but  rather  a  school 
that,  along  with  professional  preparation,  would  also  provide 
liberal  training  in  the  law  as  one  of  the  social  sciences  closely 
allied  with  government,  economics,  and  business  administration. 

8.  The  Medical  Center.  When  the  first  class  of  52  first-year 
and  18  junior  students  entered  the  new  School  of  Medicine  in 
1930,  medical  education  both  in  teaching  and  research  was  largely 
an  uncultivated  field  in  the  South.  In  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  time  the  full  impact  of  the  Duke  Endowment  and  of 
the  Duke  University  Medical  Center  on  health  education,  on 
medicine,  and  on  hospitalization  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  nation  can  hardly  be  suggested  in  a  few 
lines.  It  is  pertinent  to  remember  that  as  early  as  1910  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  Trinity  College,  Dr.  Few  was  active  in 
his  agitation  to  establish  a  four-year  medical  school  in  Durham. 
His  conversations  with  James  B.  Duke,  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin,  and 
Alexander  H.  Sands,  Jr.  were  a  part  of  the  inspiration  for  the 
Duke  Endowment  and  for  one  of  its  principal  purposes — to  assist 
selected  hospitals  and  to  establish  a  medical  school. 

The  Center  has  pioneered  in  distinctive  achievements  among 
which  may  be  mentioned:  the  first  course  in  hospital  administra- 
tion, an  outside  obstetrical  service  in  Charlotte,  an  outside  patho- 
logical service,  private  diagnostic  clinics,  an  effective  vaccine 
against  equine  encephalomyelitis,  numerous  virus  studies,  a 
course  for  medical  record  librarians,  the  ultra-violet  sterilization 
of  operating  rooms,  an  intensive  nursing  service,  the  first  hospital 
blood  bank.  In  addition  the  Center  organized  the  65th  General 
Hospital,  and  has  assembled  one  of  the  best  medical  libraries  in 
the  country.  All  of  this  and  much  more  which  could  be  related 
is  a  record  of  great  achievement  and  service  covering  the  span 
of  only  a  quarter  century. 

9.  The  Divinity  School.  In  accord  with  the  emphasis  Mr. 
Duke  had  placed  on  the  training  of  preachers,  the  Divinity  School, 
first  known  as  the  School  of  Religion,  was  organized  and  began 
its  work  in  the  academic  year  1926-27.  Thus  instruction  in  reli- 
gion continued  to  have  its  appropriate  place  in  the  University  as 
it  had  had  in  Trinity  College.  In  the  operation  of  the  Divinity 
School,  the  relation  which  prevailed  between  the  Methodist 
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Church  and  the  University  combined  the  merits  of  autonomy 
with  the  strength  of  affihation.  The  Divinity  School  was  free 
from  domination  by  a  church.  There  have  been  few  threats  to 
academic  freedom.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  strong 
denominational  support  in  the  region  through  the  Methodist 
association. 

Distinctive,  too,  in  the  Divinity  School's  history  has  been  its 
ecumenical  character.  Moreover,  the  program  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Religion  within  the  Graduate  School  provided 
great  stimulus  to  the  whole  Divinity  School.  The  Ph.D.  degree 
in  religion  came  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation  in  uni- 
versity centers.  A  less  tangible  but  no  less  crucial  factor  had  to 
do  with  the  interrelation  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion  with  the  University  at  large.  The  intellectual 
contacts  between  these  faculties  and  the  faculties  of  other  dis- 
ciplines, and  with  students,  created  an  atmosphere  of  respect  for 
the  intellectual  credentials  of  the  Christian  faith  even  among 
those  who  themselves  were  unable  to  subscribe  thereto.  Inter- 
disciplinary programs,  such  as  the  Lilly  Endowment  Research 
Program  on  Christianity  and  Politics,  in  time  added  their  quota 
to  the  picture  of  moral  forces  in  the  life  of  the  University. 

10.  The  School  of  Forestry,  One  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  new  University  was  the  Duke  Forest,  which  in  1931  was 
placed  under  intensive  management  to  develop  instruction  and 
research  in  forestry.  In  the  following  year  an  academic-forestry 
curriculum  at  the  undergraduate  level  was  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  provided  the  basis  for  the  later  development  of 
specialized  and  technical  work  in  the  professional  school.  At  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Forestry 
(1938),  only  one  other  university,  Yale,  was  offering  advanced 
work  of  this  type.  In  later  years  the  University  through  various 
science  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
began  to  offer  advanced  degrees  in  basic  areas  related  directly  to 
Forestry. 

11.  Factors  Promoting  Rapid  and  Healthy  Growth.  As  sug- 
gested earlier  in  these  pages,  one  of  the  most  conservative  and 
temperate  statements  which  can  be  made  describing  the  transi- 
tion from  Trinity  College  into  Duke  University  is  that  so  much 
was  done  in  so  little  time.  From  the  beginning  the  road  of 
transition  was  beset  with  many  obstacles.  There  were  those 
who  questioned  by  voice  and  in  print  whether  there  was  or  could 
be  in  the  Southeast  a  climate  of  opinion  to  sustain  a  great  en- 
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dowed  university.  These  fears,  it  would  seem,  did  not  deter  the 
builders.  They  were  sustained  in  the  first  instance  by  a  phi- 
losophy or  creed  of  v/hat  a  great  university  should  be,  of  the 
goals  tov\^ard  which  it  should  strive  constantly,  and  in  addition 
they  were  well  aware  of  the  means  necessary  to  these  ends. 

The  new  University  was  building,  it  will  be  recalled,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Great  Depression,  a  time  in  which  there  was 
small  disposition  to  view  the  world  of  education  through  opti- 
mistic eyes  much  less  to  be  concerned  with  concepts  of  idealism. 
Yet  these  bases  for  sound  construction  were  not  neglected.  Writ- 
ing in  the  most  gloomy  days  of  these  years.  President  Few  called 
it  an  episode,  not  a  catastrophe,  and  saw  in  it  a  new  and  distinc- 
tive role  for  the  University  to  produce  creative  rather  than 
merely  critical  attitudes  of  mind.  Unbeguiled  by  the  attractions 
of  complacency,  he  saw  the  movement  toward  this  basic  goal  as 
a  permanent  and  continuing  effort. 

President  Few  and  his  associates  were  also  precise  in  defin- 
ing the  audience  Duke  University  was  to  serve.  Duke,  he  said, 
aspired  to  be  not  a  sectional  but  a  national  university.  This  posi- 
tion he  found  entirely  compatible  with  the  University's  location 
in  the  South,  to  which  region  it  owed  special  kinds  of  service. 
Here  again  he  saw  a  great  and  continuing  opportunity.  "The 
South,"  he  observed,  "has  not  yet  made  its  due  contribution  to- 
wards scientific  research  and  the  scientific  spirit,  and  so  has 
lagged  not  only  in  its  material  but  also  in  its  social  and  political 
development.  Duke  must  try  to  do  its  part  at  this  point  and  at 
the  same  time  strive  to  become  a  home  of  idealism. 

This  philosophy  for  the  University  was  not  to  be  achieved 
at  the  expense  of,  but  rather  along  with,  the  preservation  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  undergraduate  colleges.  "V7e  are  pledged,"  said 
President  Few,  "to  keep  the  College  and  to  make  it  as  good  a  col- 
lege as  it  is  possible  to  make." 

There  were  also  significant  limitations  which  the  whole  basic 
philosophy  implied.  That  which  the  University  undertook  to 
do  was  to  be  done  well.  This  meant  that  limitations  had  to  be 
set  on  what  the  University  undertook  to  do,  and  limitations  in 
some  departments  on  the  number  of  students  that  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

Since  the  philosophy  of  Duke  was  so  clearly  defined,  the 
means  could  never  be  in  doubt.  Teaching,  scholarship,  and  re- 
search of  the  tone  and  quality  and  depth  prescribed  by  Mr.  Duke 

3.  Bulletin  of  Duke  University,  Report  of  the  President  1925-31,  p.  12. 
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and  by  President  Few  demanded  a  faculty  not  only  of  excel- 
lence but  also  of  wide  distinction.  To  secure  and  hold  such  a 
faculty  meant  that  the  University  would  have  constant  need  not 
only  for  the  tools  of  teaching  and  research,  for  the  manifold 
material  resources  of  a  modern  American  university,  but  also 
for  a  tireless  intellectual  leadership  capable  of  directing  these 
resources  both  human  and  material  to  appropriate  ends.  Asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Few  in  this  leadership  were  Dr.  William  Hane 
Wannamaker,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Flowers,  and  a  strong  faculty 
group. 

The  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  early  years  of  Duke 
University  speaks  with  no  ambiguity.  The  Founders  had  set 
their  sights  very  high  indeed.  Their  university  was  to  be  the 
home  of  science  and  the  scientific  spirit,  of  letters  elevating  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  economic  tone  of  society,  of  crea- 
tive rather  than  merely  critical  thought,  a  meeting  place  for 
great  teachers  and  for  those  students  who,  as  Mr.  Duke  said,  had 
"a  character,  determination,  and  application  evincing  a  whole- 
some and  real  ambition  for  life." 

These  were  the  ideals  on  which  very  practical  men  created 
this  University. 
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PART  II 


The  Objecfives  of  the  University  ond  the  Means 
Through  Which  Their  Achievement  Is  Sought 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  historical  and  intellectual  origins  is 
a  reminder  that  the  broad  objectives  of  Duke  University — teach- 
ing, scholarship,  and  research — have  exceedingly  deep  roots  in 
the  traditions  of  Trinity  College  and  in  the  record  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself  in  its  formative  years. 

Yet  neither  the  tradition  of  the  distant  past  nor  the  exper- 
ience of  more  immediate  years  is  a  complete  solution  to  full 
achievement  of  the  University's  highest  objectives.  The  teaching 
and  the  research  responsibilities  of  Duke  University  are  multi- 
plied with  every  passing  year.  Though  the  reasons  are  obvious, 
a  restatement  of  their  essential  nature  is  appropriate. 

A.    The  Technological  and  Intellectual  Revolution 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  world  a  university  now  serves  is  no 
longer  the  world  of  1924  or  even  of  1950.  Materially  and  philo- 
sophically it  has  been  altered  in  a  quarter  century  almost  beyond 
recognition.  American  society  in  the  midst  of  plenty  grapples 
today  with  problems  of  survival  undreamed  of  when  this  Uni- 
versity was  founded.  In  seemingly  countless  ways  the  marvels 
of  technology  have  created  new  patterns  of  life  and  behavior, 
new  concepts  which  the  mind  of  man  has  discovered  and  must 
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now  control  and  direct  to  useful  purposes.  Beyond  the  areas  of 
basic  and  applied  science,  in  politics,  in  government,  and  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  affairs,  the  evolution  of  modern  society  as  a 
whole  is  no  less  striking  in  its  challenge  to  the  leadership  of  the 
University.  Indeed,  it  is  the  University  which  is  called  upon  to 
bring  together  the  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humani- 
ties to  the  end  that  through  teaching,  scholarship,  and  research 
society  itself  may  find  meaning  in  its  intellectual  resources  and 
purpose  in  what  it  undertakes  to  do.  Consequently,  the  implica- 
tions of  this  technological  and  intellectual  revolution  for  Ameri- 
can higher  education  in  general  and  for  Duke  University  in 
particular  cannot  be  ignored.  Stated  simply  the  question  is: 
Will  Duke  University  provide  in  the  1960's  and  beyond  an  educa- 
tional leadership  as  adequate  for  these  years  as  its  Founders 
provided  some  thirty-five  years  ago? 

Analysis  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  foregoing  question 
requires  a  clear  understanding  of  the  means  through  which  the 
University  reaches  out  toward  its  objectives  in  teaching  and  re- 
search. These  means  are  primarily  intellectual  whether  they  be 
employed  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  in  the  social 
sciences,  or  in  the  humanities.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  review 
briefly  what  might  be  called  the  basic  educational  functions  of 
the  University:  (1)  teaching  in  the  undergraduate  colleges,  (2) 
teaching  in  the  graduate  and  the  professional  schools,  and  (3)  re- 
search or  the  obligation  to  advance  knowledge  at  all  levels  within 
the  colleges  and  the  University.  Finally,  there  are  the  support- 
ing agencies  within  the  University  which  serve  these  intellectual 
purposes. 

B.    Teaching  in  ihe  Undergraduate  Colleges 

The  mission  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  may  be  presented 
in  many  ways  but  certainly  their  primary  reason  for  being  is  to 
produce  educated  men  and  women.  No  matter  what  profession 
the  undergraduate  may  choose  for  specialized  training,  it  is  es- 
sentially the  undergraduate  college  which  introduces  him  to 
broad  and  rewarding  fields  of  learning,  gives  him  some  acquaint- 
ance with  man's  best  thinking  throughout  the  ages,  and  enables 
him,  if  he  will,  to  discover  and  develop  his  own  talents  in  a  par- 
ticular area  against  a  background  of  some  appreciation  of  all 
human  experience. 

Duke  University  embraces  four  undergraduate  colleges: 
Trinity,  The  Woman's  College,  the  College  of  Engineering,  and 
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the  School  of  Nursing.  Of  these,  the  two  largest,  Trinity  and  The 
Woman's  College,  are  designed  to  provide  the  broadest  educa- 
tional experience.  The  identity  of  their  aims  is  reflected  in  their 
common  liberal  curriculum  and  faculty.  The  College  of  En- 
gineering and  the  School  of  Nursing  also  share  in  the  common 
curriculum  and  faculty  but  the  purposes  of  these  schools  lead  to 
more  immediate  specialization — the  training  of  engineers  and 
nurses — and  this  difference  is  reflected  in  a  technical  curriculum 
and  a  separate  faculty. 

Within  these  colleges  the  purpose  held  in  common  is  far 
more  significant  than  any  differences.  All  are  concerned  with 
the  intellectual  growth  of  young  men  and  women.  The  means 
to  this  end  is  the  creation  of  an  intimate  and  creative  relationship 
between  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the  subject.  This  and 
nothing  else  is  the  principal  justification  for  the  colleges. 

In  this  relationship  at  its  best  the  teacher  encourages  the 
growth  and  reach  of  the  student's  mind  so  that  the  learner  may 
eventually  pass  beyond  the  limitations  of  his  mentor.  This  pro- 
cess is  the  key  to  the  advancement  of  learning  so  clearly  per- 
ceived by  Francis  Bacon  in  an  explosive  century  of  great  scien- 
tific advance.  The  freedom  to  explore,  to  probe,  to  investigate 
enables  the  teacher  and  the  student,  building  on  their  intellectual 
inheritance,  to  develop  resources  beyond  the  source,  and  thus 
through  the  full  exercise  of  the  mind  to  encourage  the  maximum 
potential  of  every  student. 

The  teacher-student-subject  relationship  as  here  described  is 
not  a  spontaneous  creation.  It  does  not  arise  simply  because  a 
faculty,  a  student  body,  a  laboratory,  and  some  books  may  have 
come  together  under  one  roof.  Even  when  there  is  an  articulate 
philosophy  of  education  the  achievement  often  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  teacher  and  student.  For  example,  where  and  how 
shall  the  college,  the  teacher,  or  the  student  seek  to  find  a  balance 
between  "breadth"  and  "depth"  in  the  educational  process?  This 
is  a  classic  and  timeless  problem  demanding  the  unceasing  atten- 
tion of  the  college  in  resisting  extreme  specialization  on  the  one 
hand  or  broad  superficiality  on  the  other.  The  seal  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity includes  the  two  components  — Eruditio  et  Religio — 
needed  to  suggest  a  balance.  Translated  into  the  complex  of 
the  campus  these  words  mean  that  knowledge,  which  is  a  pos- 
session, and  erudition  or  wisdom,  which  is  a  process,  are  avenues 
to  the  values  of  the  ideal  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

It  would  be  a  unique  undergraduate  college,  indeed,  in  which 
there  was  complete  agreement  on  how  this  philosophy  is  to  be 
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realized.  Each  department  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  sees 
its  own  discipline  through  the  eyes  of  the  spirited  advocate.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  constantly  a  vital  interdepartmental  will- 
ingness to  find  the  common  ground  and  program  where  all  de- 
partments can  co-operate.  A  striking  example  of  this  united  ef- 
fort is  the  comprehensive  survey  and  reappraisal  now  being  made 
by  a  subcommittee  on  the  undergraduate  colleges  which  will 
include  a  thorough  re-examination  of  the  curriculum,  the  facili- 
ties, and  the  philosophy  of  undergraduate  education  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

C.    Teaching  in  the  Graduate  and  the  Professional  Schools 

Just  as  a  theory  of  broad  liberal  education  predominates  in 
the  undergraduate  college,  so  a  theory  of  specialized  instruction 
is  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  curriculum  and  of  teaching  in 
the  graduate  and  the  professional  schools.  The  work  of  these 
schools  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  particular  careers.  The 
course  of  study  is  designed  to  produce  depth  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  a  given  field  whether  it  be  American  govern- 
ment, population  theory,  child  psychology,  neuro-surgery,  the 
political  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nuclear  physics,  or  Victorian 
literature.  This  difference  between  the  undergraduate  and  the 
graduate  philosophy  and  practice  of  teaching  is  neither  absolute 
nor  abrupt.  There  is  a  transition.  Undergraduates  are  intro- 
duced to  advanced  courses  in  their  senior  and  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  junior  year.  Moreover,  graduate  teaching,  particularly  in 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  must  deal  with  breadth 
and  synthesis  as  well  as  with  depth.  Furthermore,  among  the 
physical  and  the  biological  sciences  there  is  increasing  attention 
today  to  the  border  areas  where  interdepartmental  relations  in 
teaching  and  research  have  acquired  new  significance.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  that  the  first  purpose  of  graduate  and 
professional  teaching  in  its  narrower  sense  is  to  produce  bota- 
nists, chemists,  economists,  historians,  linguists,  mathematicians, 
political  scientists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  public  school  teach- 
er and  administrators,  zoologists,  foresters,  doctors,  and  lawyers 
to  mention  some  of  the  products  of  Duke  University  graduate 
and  professional  education. 

1.  The  Cost  of  Graduate  and  Professional  Education.  In- 
struction in  graduate  and  professional  education  is  by  its  very 
nature  expensive.  The  ideal  instructor  is  not  only  a  great 
teacher,  one  who  conveys  knowledge  and  the  undergirding  prin- 
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ciples  that  give  it  meaning,  one  who  inspires  students  to  dig  ever 
deeper  into  the  subject,  but  he  is  also  a  master  of  research  in  his 
own  field  of  specialization.  He  has  made  and  published  funda- 
mental additions  to  what  is  known  of  this  field. 

Moreover,  although  the  instruction  given  by  this  teacher 
may  at  times  be  lectures  to  relatively  large  classes,  the  core  of 
the  work  lies  with  small  groups  of  students  in  the  laboratory,  in 
the  seminar,  and  most  important,  with  supervised  individual 
study.  The  end  purpose  is  to  develop  in  the  individual  student 
capacities  for  independent,  original,  and  creative  thought. 

2.  The  Recent  Development  in  Graduate  Education.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  graduate  education  in  the 
United  States  was  a  comparatively  small  segment  of  the  total 
educational  effort.  The  great  American  experiment  was  mass 
education  in  the  public  schools  topped  by  a  growing  but  still 
relatively  small  system  of  higher  education  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Two  World  Wars,  however,  wrought  extraordinary  changes 
in  the  American  attitude  toward  college  and  university  educa- 
tion. Undergraduate  enrollments  grew  rapidly  during  and  after 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  World  War  II  also  accelerated  this  growth 
in  the  graduate  school.  In  consequence  there  was  tremendous 
expansion  of  graduate  facilities,  particularly  in  state-supported 
universities. 

This  phenomenal  growth  in  mass  higher  education  at  the  col- 
lege level  and  the  consequent  increase  at  the  graduate  level  is  a 
reflection  of  the  technological  and  social  revolution  of  these  times 
referred  to  earlier  in  these  pages.  A  society  has  been  and  is 
being  created  which,  because  of  its  increasing  complexity,  must 
be  operated  and  directed  by  men  and  women  whose  advanced 
educational  and  technical  training  far  exceeds  anything  imagined 
a  generation  ago.  It  is  the  business  of  Duke's  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  not  only  to  produce  their  share  of  these  profes- 
sional leaders,  but  also  to  insure  that  the  educational  process  in- 
volved inspires  the  student  to  develop  his  greatest  potential  in 
knowledge,  insight,  and  imagination. 

3.  Graduate  Studies  at  Duke  University.  The  development 
of  graduate  studies  at  Duke  University  has  been  a  steady  and  in 
general  a  healthy  one.  Enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  was 

86  in  1926 
,  229  in  1936 

429  in  1949 
654  in  1958 
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In  the  graduate  professional  areas,  growth  has  not  been  so  marked 
since  these  schools  tend  to  have  more  limited  enrollments  not  af- 
fected so  directly  by  the  growth  of  staff  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  comparative  youth  of  Duke 
University  is  most  apparent  in  its  graduate  and  professional 
schools.  Duke  as  a  university  is  comparatively  young.  This  be- 
comes evident  in  the  age  of  its  alumni  groups.  Whereas  under- 
graduate studies  have  enjoyed  an  alumni  tradition  for  more  than 
a  century,  the  first  graduate  and  professional  alumni  are  of  this 
generation.  Their  numbers  are  small  in  comparison  with  those 
of  older  universities.  However,  their  generally  high  quality  tes- 
tifies to  the  graduate  and  professional  teaching  philosophy  which 
has  been  briefly  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

D.    Research  and  Scholarship;  ihe  Obligation  io  Advance 
Knowledge  in  the  Undergraduate,  the  Graduate  and 
the  Professional  Schools 

A  university  without  research  as  its  major  and  distinguish- 
ing function  would  not  be  a  university  at  all.  In  the  main,  re- 
search is  considered  under  two  classifications — basic  and  applied. 
Universities  are  intimately  involved  with  both.  Basic  or  funda- 
mental research  may  be  defined  as  a  diligent  and  systematic  in- 
quiry or  investigation  into  a  subject  in  order  to  discover  facts  or 
principles  without  any  immediate  or  direct  concern  as  to  their 
so-called  practical  application.  Applied  research,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  immediately  and  directly  pointed  to  the  solution  of  a 
specific  problem.  Obviously  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
two  forms  is  neither  fixed  nor  arbitrary.  In  many  cases  the  one 
form  may  shade  into  the  other.  Generally  speaking  it  is  the 
concept  of  basic  research  that  is  in  mind  when  the  University 
speaks  of  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  since  all  applied 
research  rests  upon  knowledge  of  fact  and  principle  established 
by  basic  research. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  introduction  to  this 
Report  to  the  interest  in  new  ideas,  the  discovery  of  new  concepts 
by  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  an  interest  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  on  Research  shortly  after  World  War 
I.  This  Committee  became  an  active  agent  in  fostering  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  research  and  free  inquiry.  Here  lay  the 
explanation  of  how  the  University,  even  in  its  early  years,  gained 
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some  measure  of  stature  as  an  institution  where  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  investigation  was  not  without  honor. 

A  decade  after  the  founding  of  the  University,  its  deepening 
concern  with  creative  inquiry  led  in  1934  to  appointment  of  a 
University  Council  on  Research.  Since  that  time  this  Council 
has  fostered  in  many  ways  the  research  interests  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  Duke  University.  Its  program  of  grants-in-aid  has  often 
been  vital.  In  some  cases  these  grants  have  attracted  larger  re- 
search funds  from  outside  the  University.  In  a  word,  preliminary 
investigations  made  possible  by  University  grants-in-aid  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  larger  resources.  By  reimbursement 
for  transportation  expense,  the  Council  has  made  it  possible  for 
faculty  members  to  participate  in  and  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
grams of  learned  societies.  This  practice  is  essential  to  the  stand- 
ing and  prestige  of  the  University.  The  Council  has  also  sub- 
sidized the  publication  of  important  scholarly  studies  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  Furthermore,  it  has  aided  research  by  the 
award  of  travel  grants  when  the  investigator  must  visit  other 
centers  and  repositories  of  original  materials,  a  practice  that  has 
increased  the  benefits  many  of  the  faculty  have  received  from 
sabbatical  leaves. 

While  a  quantitative  measurement  of  the  University's  re- 
search productivity  cannot  of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  correct 
evaluation  of  the  scope  and  quality  of  this  institution's  creative 
effort,  nevertheless,  the  number  of  scholarly  contributions  is 
significant.  In  the  academic  year  1934-1935,  160  research  con- 
tributions were  made  by  members  of  the  Duke  faculty.  Twenty- 
one  years  later,  in  1955-1956,  the  number  had  increased  to  578 
articles  and  24  books.  In  the  same  period  the  budget  of  the  Coun- 
cil had  increased  five-fold. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  basic  research  activity  at  Duke 
University  has  had  a  healthy  growth  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Beyond  the  broad  academic  significance  of  this  research 
are  the  specific  contributions  made  to  the  economy  of  the  region 
in  which  the  University  is  located,  the  important  developments 
in  the  science  and  the  art  of  medicine,  and  the  political,  social, 
and  humanistic  studies  that  deal  with  general  and  specific  prob- 
lems of  international  relations. 

In  addition,  the  total  research  effort  at  Duke  in  recent  years 
has  had  a  very  substantial  growth  quite  apart  from  the  funds 
of  the  Research  Council.  This  larger  activity  has  arisen  from 
special  extramural  grants  and  contracts.   The  development  here 
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is  indicated  in  the  growth  of  special  grants  and  contract  funds  as 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Grants  and  Contracts  for  Research 


Year 

Total 

1948-1949 

$  688,968.00 

1949-1950 

856,315.00 

1950-1951 

1,017,405.00 

1951-1952 

1,062,181.00 

1952-1953 

1,403,275.00 

1953-1954 

1,668,073.00 

1954-1955 

1,704,892.00 

1955-1956 

1,976,494.00 

1956-1957 

.  2,740,057.00 

1957-1958 

3,508,935.00 

This  growth  in  research  at  Duke  has  taken  place  around  a  group 
of  research  scholars  who  constitute  the  faculty  of  this  Univer- 
sity. The  research  function,  far  from  impeding,  is  a  vital  aid  to 
and  support  of  the  entire  teaching  phase  of  the  University's  work. 

E.    Supporting  Components  of  the  University 

Teacher,  student,  and  subject  matter  are  the  factors  that 
create  a  university  environment,  and  a  word  must  be  said  here 
on  the  last  of  these  factors  and  on  related  services  without  which 
no  modern  university  can  fulfill  its  mission.  These  factors  and 
the  functions  they  perform  may  be  called  the  supporting  com- 
ponents of  the  University.  They  include  among  others:  libraries, 
laboratories,  the  University  Press,  forests,  and  the  Duke  Hos- 
pital. 

1.  The  Libraries.  The  strength  of  Duke's  library  resources 
today  is  a  direct  result  of  a  philosophy  reaching  back  into  Trinity 
College  and  of  the  energy  with  which  the  faculties  have  put  this 
philosophy  to  work.  The  books,  journals,  newspapers,  manu- 
scripts, and  microfilms  of  the  Duke  library  are  the  working  mate- 
rials for  students  and  faculty  alike.  In  the  days  of  Trinity  the 
library  contained  about  75,000  volumes.  Today  it  has  close  to 
1,300,000  volumes,  ranking  ninth  in  size  and  in  average  annual 
expenditure  for  books  among  the  nation's  private  universities. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  there  has  been  a  correlation  between 
the  developing  excellence  of  Duke's  library  collections  and  the 
growth  in  size  and  quality  of  its  research  and  graduate  educa- 
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tion.  To  maintain  the  University's  present  stature  in  library  re- 
sources will  require  expert  planning  and  unfailing  judgment. 

2.  The  Laboratories.  In  the  sciences,  laboratories  as  well  as 
libraries  are  indispensable  in  teaching  and  in  research.  Labora- 
tories were  a  major  component  entering  into  construction  of  the 
West  Campus  after  1924.  Since  that  time  the  growth  of  the 
science  departments  and  related  departments  and  in  the  equip- 
ment and  methods  used  in  the  laboratory  for  teaching  and  re- 
search have  created  new  demands  for  space.  A  new  modern 
physics  building,  opened  in  1949,  now  requires  expansion.  A  new 
biological  sciences  building  will  soon  be  erected.  Other  science 
departments  have  outgrown  laboratories  and  are  using  outmoded 
facilities.  Expansion  is  also  underway  in  the  plant  of  Duke's 
marine  laboratories  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  the  country  for  teaching  and  research  in  marine 
biology. 

3.  The  Duke  Forest.  The  laboratory  of  a  school  of  forestry 
is  a  forest  and  here  again  the  men  who  planned  this  University 
gave  evidence  of  their  forethought  by  providing  a  forest  of  more 
than  8,000  acres.  This  forest  is  one  of  the  unique  assets  of  Duke 
University  and,  through  the  University,  of  the  southeastern  re- 
gion of  the  nation. 

4.  The  Duke  Hospital.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  pioneering  work  of  the  Duke  Medical  School  in  the  South, 
still  more  to  exaggerate  the  public  service  rendered  by  one  of  its 
supporting  components,  the  Duke  University  Hospital.  This  hos- 
pital, with  close  to  700  beds  and  its  out-patient  clinic  receiving 
more  than  one-fifth  of  a  million  visits  per  year,  is  not  only  a  great 
public  service,  it  is  also  an  indispensable  agency  for  sound  medi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Medical  School  and  an  invaluable  resource 
in  connection  with  the  research  program  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center. 

5.  The  Duke  University  Press.  While  the  primary  audience 
of  the  University  is  the  student  in  its  library,  its  laboratories,  and 
its  classrooms,  it  must  likewise  reach  the  far  larger  audience  of 
students,  scholars,  and  the  informed  public  wherever  these  may 
be  found.  Especially  in  a  free  society  educational  theory  must 
hold  that  the  end  product  of  research  and  interpretation  reach 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible.  Referring  again  to  Duke's  his- 
tory, it  is  notable  that  this  ideal  reaches  back  to  Trinity  College. 
The  Trinity  College  (now  the  Duke  University)  Press,  founded 
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in  1921,  though  by  no  means  among  the  largest  of  university 
presses,  has  developed  an  excellent  reputation  through  the  pub- 
lication of  scholarly  works.  Much  of  what  may  be  most  signifi- 
cent  in  the  findings  of  research  must  find  noncommercial  avenues 
of  publication.  This  is  why  the  Duke  Press  publishes  distin- 
guished studies  by  the  Duke  faculty  and  other  scholars.  Finally, 
the  scholarl}^,  scientific,  and  literary  journals  published  by  the 
Press  have  achieved  international  as  well  as  national  recognition. 

F.    The  University's  Organizational  and  Administrative 
Structure 

Universities  have  experienced  a  tremendous  growth  in  size 
and  in  the  complexity  of  their  functions,  especially  in  the  period 
since  World  War  1.  As  a  consequence,  their  organizational  and 
administrative  structure  has  acquired  added  importance.  Tradi- 
tionally, universities  have  been  governed  and  operated  by  their 
faculties.  The  word  university,  derived  from  the  Latin  mean- 
ing a  "union,"  was  originally  used  by  students'  associations  or 
guilds,  and  later  was  applied  to  the  institution  of  higher  learn- 
mg — a  corporation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Until  comparatively 
recently  universities  in  general  were  small  and  were  further 
fragmented  into  autonomous  colleges,  governed  by  their  facul- 
ties, each  taking  care  of  its  own  affairs  and  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible to  no  one  but  itself. 

The  present-day  American  university,  considered  as  an  or- 
ganization, may  claim  only  a  very  limited  identity  with  that  tra- 
ditional union  of  teachers  and  scholars  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  process  of  change  has  been  a  natural  and  understandable 
evolution.  In  the  United  States,  university  education  is  no 
longer  for  the  few  but  for  the  many.  The  university  is  no  longer 
a  small  organization.  Its  curriculum  is  no  longer  distinguished 
by  classic  simplicity.  Its  faculties  and  staffs  are  more  often 
numbered  in  thousands  of  persons  than  in  hundreds.  Its  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  reads  like  the  inventory  of  a  great 
commercial  corporation.  It  has  become  not  only  the  symbol  but 
the  reality  of  mass  higher  education.  In  these  changing  condi- 
tions it  was  natural  that  faculties  should  have  sought  to  conserve 
their  energies  for  teaching,  scholarship,  and  research  through  re- 
lief from  executive  and  administrative  duties  which,  in  turn, 
were  assigned  to  full-time  administrators  and  their  staffs.  The 
movement  in  this  direction  was  encouraged  also  by  the  need  for 
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expert,  specialized  management  skills  as  plant  and  equipment 
grew  in  size  and  value. 

As  a  result  of  these  historic  developments  the  modern  Ameri- 
can university  is  characterized  by  three  governing  bodies:  (1) 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  (2)  the  administrative  officers,  and  (3) 
the  faculties.  The  hne  of  distinction  in  many  cases  is  not  so 
clearly  drawn  as  the  foregoing  statement  might  suggest.  While 
there  are  administrative  officers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  faculty  members  who  are  not  administrative  officers, 
there  are  many  areas  where  administrative  and  faculty  status 
merge  in  a  single  person. 

It  is  quite  clear  then  that  in  the  modern  university,  far  more 
than  in  times  past,  there  is  increasing  need  for  an  organiza- 
tional structure  and  an  administrative  machinery  designed  to 
further  by  all  appropriate  means  the  essential  and  exclusive  ends 
for  which  the  university  has  its  being;  namely,  teaching,  scholar- 
ship, and  research.  Without  such  a  structure  of  organization  and 
administration  no  university  can  expect  to  achieve  its  full  po- 
tential of  leadership  in  the  educational  world. 

Just  as  there  are  sound  principles  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration applicable  within  given  departments  of  a  imiversity 
such,  for  example,  as  the  administration  of  a  great  university 
library,  so  also  there  are  sound  principles  which  need  to  shape 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  university  as  a  whole  if  it  is 
to  use  its  intellectual  resources  effectively. 

Some  desirable  features  of  good  university  administration 

are: 

1.  That  there  be  general  faculty  participation  in  decisions 
on  university  policy  in  general; 

2.  That  the  determination  of  basic  educational  policy  is 
largely  a  prerogative  of  the  faculty; 

3.  That  the  main  functions,  those  concerned  with  educa- 
tional policy  in  contrast  to  supporting  functions,  be  clear- 
ly distinguished,  understood,  and  followed; 

4.  That  broad,  basic  policies  be  formulated,  reviewed  con- 
stantly, and  communicated  officially  to  all  concerned; 

5.  That  there  be  an  effective  system  of  communications 
both  within  the  university,  and  between  it  and  the  out- 
side world;  and 

6.  That  the  organizational  and  administrative  structure  be 
re-examined  periodically  and  modified  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions and  needs. 
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In  a  word,  a  university's  plan  or  pattern  of  organization 
and  its  administrative  machinery  are  not  ends  in  themselves  but 
necessary  means  to  achieving  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
teaching,  scholarship,  and  research.  Like  all  other  supporting 
components  it  is  essential  that  they  serve  these  purposes  with 
the  utmost  effectiveness. 

G.    The  University's  Complete  Environment 

The  primary  interest  and  business  of  the  University,  as  indi- 
cated in  preceding  pages,  is  in  teaching,  in  scholarship,  and  in 
research.  These  are  its  essential  reasons  for  being.  These  are 
the  pursuits  that  make  it  a  university.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  the  processes  of  education  are,  or  at 
least  should  be,  directed  in  a  measure  to  the  development  of  all 
the  capacities  of  the  student — physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral.  If  an  ultimate  objective  of  education  is  the  self-realiza- 
tion of  the  individual,  then  this  development  must  take  place  in 
part  outside  the  classroom.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  of 
course  for  a  college  or  university  to  try  to  do  everything,  yet 
there  are  nonacademic  areas  which  the  University  fosters  be- 
cause they  are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  growth  and 
maturity  of  young  men  and  women,  and  because  they  create 
useful  relationships  between  the  life  of  the  University  com- 
munity and  the  larger  community  which  surrounds  it. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  to  say  that  the  complete  University 
environment  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  classroom,  library,  and 
laboratory.  The  role  of  intramural  athletics  for  both  men  and 
women  students  is  an  essential  part  of  the  larger  educational 
program.  The  whole  area  of  student  extracurricular  activities — 
student  government,  debating  societies,  musical  organizations, 
student  newspapers  and  journals,  social  standards  committees — 
is  a  laboratory  of  experience,  a  part  of  the  educational  process. 
Serving  a  wider  audience  beyond  the  campus  as  well  as  the 
campus  community  itself  are  concerts  and  lectures,  periodic  art 
exhibits,  and  sports  events  that  make  their  contributions  to  the 
University  scene.  Special  conferences  that  bring  to  the  campus 
leaders  in  industry,  labor,  business,  and  the  professions  add 
materially  to  the  total  picture. 

The  alumni  occupy  a  position  of  unique  importance  since 
they  are  the  product  of  the  University's  educational  mission. 
As  citizens  in  private  or  public  life  they  represent  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  leadership  the  University  has  helped  to  create. 
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Indeed,  it  is  the  alumni  who  will  do  much  to  determine  by  their 
achievement  the  contribution  that  shall  be  made  by  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Finally,  the  Duke  Chapel  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  religious 
heritage  of  the  University.  The  Chapel  has  different  meanings 
for  different  people;  its  appeal  is  not  sectarian  and  its  functions 
are  beyond  the  curriculum.  Yet  the  Chapel  is  both  a  place  and 
a  spirit  serving  individual  and  community  needs  which  are  uni- 
versal. In  a  University  dedicated  to  the  search  for  truth,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chapel's  structure  and  its  dedication  to  truth,  to 
an  emphasis  on  values  of  the  spirit,  and  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind are  constant  appeals  to  man's  noblest  ideals. 
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PART  ra 


Duke  Uniyersflty^s  Present  Position 

Duke  in  its  thirty-five  years  of  history  has  grown  from 
modest  beginnings  into  a  great  University.  Its  faculties,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  any  educational  endeavor,  have  increased  in 
size  and  distinction;  its  student  bodies  have  met  rising  standards 
of  excellence;  its  programs  in  instruction  and  research  have  en- 
compassed new  fields;  and  its  physical  plant  has  expanded  far 
beyond  the  blueprints  of  the  original  planners.  These  positive 
gains  should  not  be  minimized.  They  are  a  meaningful  part  of  a 
good  and  growing  history. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  danger  that  this  record  of  growth 
and  excellence  can  be  misleading.  It  can  readily  lead  to  as- 
sumptions that  this  University  is  better  today  than  it  is;  that  its 
objectives  have  been  achieved;  that  it  can  go  on  doing  tomorrow 
what  it  did  yesterday  and  doing  it  in  the  same  way;  that  there 
are  no  new  horizons  to  be  seen,  no  major  goals  yet  to  be  achieved. 
Such  assumptions,  if  accepted,  would  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
ideals  on  which  this  University  was  founded,  and  a  flagrant 
denial  of  what  the  march  of  events  has  done  to  the  broad  pic- 
ture of  American  higher  education  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Self-Survey 

Beginning  in  September  1958  the  academic  departments  and 
all  other  divisions  of  this  University  began  a  critical  self -survey 
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of  their  respective  operations.  Their  objective  has  been  to 
measure  their  accompHshment  and  to  indicate  areas  where  it  is 
unsatisfactory,  with  precise  indications  as  to  why  this  is  so.  In 
addition  they  have  attempted  and  are  attempting  to  project  their 
operations  through  the  next  five  or  ten  years  to  forecast  what 
will  and  should  be  their  position  at  that  time  and  to  estimate  the 
facilities  and  personnel  that  will  be  needed  to  attain  these  ends. 
This  re-examination  involves  of  necessity  the  material  tools  of 
education — buildings,  books,  machinery,  manuscripts,  and  the 
like — but  it  is  also  concerned  and  should  continue  to  be  as  much 
concerned  with  the  intellectual  tools — the  philosophies,  the  ideals, 
the  atmosphere,  the  methods — through  and  by  which  the  Uni- 
versity elevates  its  product  above  the  trained  expert  to  the  level 
of  the  cultured,  educated  man  and  woman. 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  these  pages  that  the  self-survey  is  a 
continuing  process,  and  that  the  first  reports  of  the  subcommit- 
tees cannot  be  completed  until  the  academic  year  1959-1960. 
Moreover,  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  problems  and  the 
wealth  of  constructive  ideas  and  suggestions  contained  in  the 
initial  reports  from  the  departments  warrant  continuing  con- 
sideration in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  At  the  same  time  the 
self-survey  has  reached  a  point  which  enables  the  University 
Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning  to  take  a  first  view  of 
the  operations  of  the  University  as  a  whole  and  to  present  an 
evaluation  of  the  University's  present  position  in  this  first  prog- 
ress report.  In  making  this  preliminary  analysis  the  Committee 
has  used  various  criteria  that  shed  light  on  the  University's 
standing  in  the  national  university  picture.  It  will  be  useful  to 
suggest  briefly  what  some  of  these  criteria  are. 

B.  Criteria  for  Evaluation 

It  is  assumed  that  the  most  reliable  criteria  take  the  form  of 
objective  and  comparative  data.  In  the  self-survey,  the  Univer- 
sity is  assembling  a  great  store  of  data  on  its  present  status  and 
its  ambitions  for  the  future.  Many  of  these  data  are,  or  are  in- 
tended to  be,  objective.  Yet  it  is  difficult  for  the  University  or 
its  component  parts  to  see  themselves  in  the  light  of  disinterested 
perspective.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  evaluation  be 
made  also  in  the  light  of  comparative  data  relating  to  other  strong 
institutions.  Indeed,  the  position  of  Duke  University  in  the  long 
view  will  be  measured,  as  it  has  been,  by  what  others,  the  "out- 
siders," think  of  this  institution,  rather  than  simply  by  what  the 
institution  thinks  of  itself. 
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Four  groups  of  "outsiders"  make  evaluations  which  deter- 
mine to  a  large  extent  the  comparative  position  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity among  other  universities  of  this  country.   These  groups  are: 

1.  Professional  colleagues  in  other  institutions; 

2.  Students  seeking  university  training; 

3.  Officials  of  the  major  foundations;  and 

4.  The  interested  and  informed  public. 

Professional  colleagues  estimating  the  standing  of  this  in- 
stitution and  of  the  best  Southern  universities  among  the  major 
universities  of  the  nation  base  their  judgments  on  such  matters 
as  the  scope  of  university  activities  of  all  types,  the  number  and 
eminence  of  leading  staff  members  in  their  respective  disciplines, 
and  on  the  intellectual  tone  and  interest  of  the  student  body. 
Generally  speaking,  the  judgment  of  one's  peers  in  a  particular 
profession  or  discipline  represents  a  criterion  of  excellence  which 
cannot  be  easily  ignored. 

Prevailing  judgments  of  many  graduate  students  are  re- 
vealed in  some  significant  degree  in  their  preferences  for  one  uni- 
versity or  another  under  Woodrow  Wilson  and  National  Science 
Foundation  grants;  in  the  case  of  certain  undergraduates,  in 
preferences  indicated  under  National  Merit  Foundation  awards. 

Among  the  factors  which  influence  the  decisions  of  founda- 
tion officials  are  the  solid  achievements,  the  research  records  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  particularly  in  this  University's  areas  of 
strength.  In  addition  account  is  taken  of  intangible  factors  such 
as  "vision,"  the  willingness  to  experiment  and  to  seek  new  fron- 
tiers and  to  encourage  new  ideas.  Negative  factors  are  selection 
and  exclusion  of  students,  especially  by  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  on  grounds  other  than  ability. 

Evaluations  by  the  interested  and  informed  public,  in  news- 
papers, journals,  and  other  media  of  communication  tend  to  be 
extremely  subjective  but  are  far  from  unimportant.  There  is 
the  constant  obligation,  therefore,  for  the  University  to  see  that 
the  informed  public  is  correctly  informed  and  that  its  judgments 
are  based  on  an  understanding  of  real  educational  factors  such  as 
instructional  cost  per  student,  the  faculty-student  ratio,  financial 
assistance  for  the  superior  student,  and  the  ability  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  place  its  graduates. 

C.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Undergraduate  Colleges 

The  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  University  have  ex- 
perienced in  general  since  1924  a  sound  and  healthy  development. 
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President  Few,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  p.  11)  foresaw  that 
in  the  building  of  a  university  there  must  be  no  sacrifice  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  undergraduate  colleges.  His  intent  was  that 
they  should  be  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  His  pre- 
scription called  for  continuing  re-examination  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  undergraduate  education  since  only  through  reap- 
praisal could  the  colleges  adjust  their  aims  to  a  changing  world 
and  test  the  methods  used  for  the  attainment  of  these  aims.  In 
varying  degree,  therefore,  the  faculties  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
leges have  always  been  concerned  to  achieve  the  goal  set  forth  by 
President  Few.  The  process  has  been  carried  on  by  representa- 
tive faculty  committees  and  councils  together  with  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  colleges.  The  policy-making  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  should,  therefore,  be  described  briefly. 

1.  The  Policy -Forming  Councils  and  Committees  of  the 
Undergraduate  Colleges.  The  principal  policy-forming  body 
governing  the  colleges  is  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council, 
composed  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  In- 
struction in  the  several  departments,  of  elected  members  from 
the  departments,  and  of  administrative  representatives.  To  the 
Council  come  proposals  both  from  its  own  standing  committees 
and  from  other  committees  and  organizations  that  share  in  the 
complex  problems  of  education.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  working  committees  under  its  jurisdiction  may  be  mentioned 
the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Instruction,  through  which  are 
granted  approvals  for  proposed  new  courses  and  for  staff  to 
teach  specified  courses;  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standards, 
which  deals  with  the  improvement  of  standards  and  with  aca- 
demic regulations,  such  as  class  standing,  requirements  for  con- 
tinuation in  college  and  for  graduation,  the  grading  system, 
absence  and  attendance,  and  transfer  of  credits;  and  the  Curricu- 
lum Committee,  which  is  concerned  with  course  requirements 
for  the  various  degrees,  programs  of  study,  specialized  programs 
and  so  on. 

2.  The  Present  Status  and  Aims  of  the  Undergraduate  Col- 
leges, The  undergraduate  colleges  are  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of 
providing  a  sound  liberal  arts  education,  which  involves  the  de- 
velopment of  a  deep  respect  for  knowledge,  a  love  of  freedom 
and  truth,  the  capacity  to  think,  respect  for  and  the  desire  to 
defend  scholarship,  and  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

These  principles  apply  in  the  life  and  administration  of  all 
the  undergraduate  colleges.   While  the  specialized  needs  of  stu- 
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dents  in  the  College  of  Engineering  continue  to  be  served  by  a 
technical  curriculum,  the  engineering  student  is  introduced  to  the 
broad,  general  areas  of  knowledge  associated  with  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  few  years  student  enrollment  has  shown  some 
increase  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

*Fall  Enrollment  of  Duke  Undergraduates  by  Colleges 

1948      1949     1950     1951     1952     1953     1954     1955     1956     1957  1958 

Trinity   2491     2297     2164     1970     1963     1950     1976     2040     1983     1947  1990 

Woman's 

College   1016     1019     1041      1029     1031     1005     1040     1023     1030     1155  1163 

College  of 

Engineering  288       273      230       253       300       294      334      318      313  343 

Total   3507     3604     3478     3229     3247     3255     3310     3397     3331     3415  3496 

*  Regular  students  only. 

N.B.   Freshman  Engineers  are  carried  in  Trinity  College. 

Enrollment  during  the  past  academic  year  (1958-1959)  in  Trinity 
College  and  in  the  College  of  Engineering  was  2,368,  and  in  The 
Woman's  College  1,205.  These  figures  indicate  a  modest  growth. 
This  increase,  however,  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  between  teachers  and  students;  that  is,  it  has  not 
taken  place  at  the  expense  of  what  is  considered  teaching  effec- 
tiveness in  small  classes.  In  the  colleges  the  ratio  is  approxi- 
mately one  teacher  to  14  students.  While  this  ratio  indicates  a 
position  of  some  strength,  this  position  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  a  number  of  the  strongest  institutions  of  this 
country. 
Example  1: 

Average  number  of  students  for  each  full-time  faculty  mem- 
ber at  four  private  small  institutions  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region 

1939-40  1951-52  1953-54 


Minimum                                      10.6  9.1  8.2 

Maximum                                       14.8  14.2  13.1 

Mean                                             11.8  10.8  10.4 

Median                                         10.9  10.7  10.3 


Example  2: 

Average  number  of  students  for  each  full-time  faculty  mem- 
ber at  four  medium-sized  and  large  institutions  in  the 
Southern  region 

1939-40  1951-52  1953-54 


Minimum                                       14.4  13.4  10.9 

Maximum                                      25.2  16.1  .  16.0 

Mean                                             17.8  14.7  14.1 

Median                                         15.9  14.7  14.8 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  students  has  likewise  shown 
very  little  variation  in  recent  years.  The  colleges  continue  to 
attract  students  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  from 
many  foreign  countries,  with  the  largest  contingent  originating, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  southeastern  region  of  this  country. 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Duke  Undergraduate  Students 


From 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

North  Carolina 

1160 

1156 

1125 

1066 

1032 

Southeast   

780 

772 

834 

889 

938 

Middle  East   

989 

1017 

942 

947 

985 

New  England   

109 

117 

119 

129 

125 

Central   

256 

288 

297 

325 

336 

Northwest   

10 

9 

9 

13 

10 

Southwest   

20 

25 

35 

43 

61 

Far  West   

22 

33 

33 

31 

35 

Foreign   

61 

63 

54 

50 

51 

Total   

3407 

3480 

3448 

3493 

3573 
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Moreover,  the  undergraduate  student  body  gives  evidence  of 
a  progressively  rising  caliber  and  of  better  preparation.  As  the 
accompanying  figures  will  show,  there  has  been  a  notable  im- 
provement in  the  academic  potential  of  Duke's  students.  Con- 
comitantly there  appears  to  be  a  growing  respect  among  students 
for  scholarship  and  for  those  who  excel  in  scholarship. 

Distribution  of  Duke  Freshmen  Students  by 
Secondary  School  Quartile  Ranks 

Quartile  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 

Public— Highest                    564  538  652  679  695 

Public— 2nd                          172  148  79  114  126 

Public— Below  2nd                 62  52  22  37  33 

Total                              798  738  753  830  854 

Private— Highest                    88  81  87  84  97 

Private— 2nd                          61  74  38  61  51 

Private— Below  2nd               52  49  39  57  36 

Total                             201  204  164  202  184 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DUKE  FRESHMEN  STUDENTS 
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Average  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Test  Scores  of  Duke  Undergraduate  Students 

1951 


Trinity  College  ....113 
Woman's  College  123 
College  of 

Engineering   118 

All  Freshmen   117 
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It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  place  students  in  courses 
commensurate  with  their  achievement  at  the  time  of  admission. 
Thus  freshmen  have  been  enrolled  in  advanced  courses  in  ap- 
propriate departments  on  the  basis  of  placement  tests.  More  re- 
cently  a  positive  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  additional 
opportunities  designed  to  stimulate  the  better  student  to  do  dis- 
tinguished work.  To  this  end  special  sections  and  seminars  are 
being  provided  and,  under  careful  safeguards,  actual  credit  for 
special  work  done  in  the  secondary  school  is  being  granted.  Con- 
tinued thought  is  being  given  to  the  superior  student  whether  he 
be  a  freshman  or  a  senior.  In  response  to  a  need,  for  example, 
fourteen  departments  have  now  organized  special  programs  for 
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superior  students  in  the  major  field  during  the  senior  year.  Such 
programs,  different  in  detail  in  the  several  departments,  lead  to 
graduation  with  distinction. 

The  foregoing  are  encouraging  symptoms  of  a  vital  alert- 
ness to  preserve  and  increase  educational  excellence  in  the 
undergraduate  colleges.  They  indicate  that  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  forget  the  goal  prescribed  by  the  Founders. 

At  the  same  time,  as  faculty  and  staff  have  observed  in  re- 
cent visits  the  vitality  and  the  imagination  shown  at  a  number 
of  the  outstanding  colleges  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  that  Duke  must  reappraise  its  operations  if 
it  is  to  realize  its  full  potential  in  undergraduate  education.  It 
was,  among  other  things,  in  response  to  this  conviction  that  the 
University  Committee  on  Long-Range  Planning  appointed  a 
subcommittee  (see  p.  vi)  to  undertake  a  thorough  analysis  of 
this  area.  The  subcommittee  has  been  at  work  since  February, 
1959.  The  task  before  it  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one.  It  in- 
volves not  only  the  tangibles  but  also  and  perhaps  far  more  im- 
portant, the  intangibles,  the  atmosphere  and  the  influences,  in- 
tellectual, social,  moral,  which  play  a  part  in  the  educational 
process.  The  variety  of  these  areas  of  analysis  is  suggested  by 
some  of  the  particular  factors  to  which  this  subcommittee  is 
giving  its  attention.  These  include  every  aspect  of  University 
life  which  touches  the  undergraduate:  the  principle  and  practice 
of  admissions,  the  curriculum,  the  quality  of  teaching,  student 
counselling,  student  activities,  regulations  governing  student  life, 
student  government,  student-faculty  relations,  life  in  the  resi- 
dence halls,  and  athletics. 

The  recommendations  which  may  be  expected  for  improve- 
ment and  revitalization  of  undergraduate  education  will  un- 
doubtedly require  additional  resources.  This  fact  is  reflected 
clearly  in  the  position  of  Duke  when  compared  with  several  of 
the  strongest  institutions  of  the  country.  If  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tional operation,  and  more  specifically  the  cost  of  instruction  in 
dollars  spent  per  student  enrolled,  be  considered,  this  contrast 
becomes  striking  as  seen  in  the  following  table  which  applies  to 
total  student  enrollment  and  total  educational  cost  but,  never- 
theless, shows  the  wide  variants  in  instructional  costs  per  student. 
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Comparative  Annual  Expenditures 
June  30,  1958 

Estimated  Full-time  Direct 


Student  Instructional  Cost  per 

University                         Enrollment  Cost  Student 

Tulanei                                     5,550  $  4,371,758  $  788 

Duke                                        5,612  4,869,948  868 

Princetons                                 3,602  4,252,146  1,178 

Yale                                         7,664  8,831,397  1,152 

Harvard   10,536  24,425,120  2,318 


1.  Tulane  has  no  School  of  Forestry  or  Divinity  School. 

2.  Princeton  has  no  School  of  Forestry,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Law,  or  School  of 
Theology. 

The  foregoing  comparison  speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  that 
whereas  the  University  in  this  respect  is  in  a  strong  position  in 
the  Southern  region,  its  position  falls  far  short  of  the  best  na- 
tional standards.  The  figures  in  the  final  column  (direct  annual 
instructional  cost  per  student)  portray  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  facing  Duke  University  in  the  need  for  greater  resources 
in  this  one  area. 

D.  The  Present  Status  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

The  position  of  a  university,  in  contrast  to  that  of  a  college, 
is  determined  basically  by  the  quality  and  the  scope  of  its  teach- 
ing, scholarship,  and  research  in  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and 
sciences.  At  Duke  University  the  Graduate  School  has  achieved 
national  and  international  distinction  in  some  specific  areas.  In 
enrollment  the  School  has  grown  in  size  from  130  students  in  the 
academic  year  1927-1928  to  654  in  1958-1959.  The  total  number 
of  advanced  degrees  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year 
1927-1928  was  56.  The  number  conferred  at  the  end  of  1957-1958 
was  184.  Direct  scholarship  and  fellowship  awards  by  the  Grad- 
uate School  to  students  as  graduate  assistants,  scholars,  and 
fellows  in  1928-1929  amounted  to  $16,900.  The  corresponding 
figure  for  1957-1958  was  $360,000,  In  the  scope  of  graduate  work 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  number  of  fields  offering 
graduate  programs  and  advanced  degrees. 

Thus  there  is  justification  for  saying  that  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  made  substantial  progress  in  ordering 
its  afi[airs  and  in  expanding  its  activities.  Here,  however,  it  must 
be  noted  that  it  would  be  a  mistaken  policy  indeed  to  confuse  a 
reasonably  smooth-running  educational  effort  for  a  dynamic 
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progress  toward  real  educational  leadership  in  the  national  and 
international  sense.  The  Graduate  School,  with  origins  reaching 
back  into  the  later  years  of  Trinity  College,  has  achieved  a  posi- 
tion that  gives  it  a  standing  in  Southern  higher  education  among 
the  first  three  universities  in  the  region,  public  or  private.  But 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  status  of  Southern  universities  in 
the  national  university  picture  there  is  no  room  for  complacency. 
If  Duke  University  is  to  continue  its  claim  to  national  status  it 
must  be  willing  to  measure  its  accomplishments  by  the  best  na- 
tional standards.  In  this  context  it  is  useful  to  note  the  Univer- 
sity's comparative  position  as  seen  by  the  "outsiders"  referred  to 
previously,  page  27.  Such  comparisons  and  evaluations  by  "out- 
siders" are  not  infallible  but  they  do  present  the  findings  of  in- 
formed and  competent  investigators  who  regard  the  graduate 
school  as  a  principal  key  in  determining  the  excellence  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  whose  judgments  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  difficult, 
of  course,  to  find  reasonably  objective  bases  for  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  graduate  programs  over  and  above  traditional  prestige 
judgments,  yet  some  comparative  and  objective  studies  of  the 
relative  standing  of  graduate  schools  and  departments  in  univer- 
sities are  available. 

In  1957  a  careful  study  was  made  in  the  comparative  rating 
of  well-known  American  universities,  comparable  to  an  earlier 
study  which  had  been  made  in  1925.  The  results  of  the  1957 
survey  give  clear  if  disappointing  evidence  on  the  position  of 
Southern  universities  in  the  national  picture.  No  Southern  uni- 
versity was  included  in  the  top-ranking  20  institutions  rated  on 
the  basis  of  the  over-all  excellence  and  scope  of  their  graduate 
schools. 

In  more  limited  areas  such,  for  example,  as  the  biological 
sciences,  Duke  was  ranked  15th  of  20.  In  the  ranking  of  individual 
departments,  10  departments  in  Southern  universities,  of  which 
3  were  at  Duke,  were  ranked  in  the  first  15  to  20.  In  the  case  of 
Duke  these  were:  Botany  Uth  of  15;  Economics,  12th  of  16;  and 
Political  Science  15th  of  15.  No  Southern  graduate  departments 
were  included  (among  the  first  15  to  20)  in  Anthropology,  As- 
tronomy, Chemistry,  English,  Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Geology, 
History,  Oriental  Studies,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychology,  Slavic 
Studies,  and  Zoology. 

In  so  far  as  graduate  work  in  the  Southern  states  may  be 
evaluated  by  the  study  referred  to,  it  would  appear  that  graduate 
education  has  increased  quantitatively  during  the  past  decade  at 
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a  rate  perhaps  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  the  contribution  it  can  make  in  the  preparation  of 
highly  trained  personnel  in  the  arts  and  sciences  at  its  present 
capacity  is  far  below  what  will  be  needed  to  man  the  classrooms 
of  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  a  region  which,  with  almost 
30  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  population,  is  growing  rapidly 
economically  and  industrially.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  South- 
ern graduate  education,  the  survey  indicated  that  while  there  was 
marked  improvement,  no  Southern  university  graduate  school 
has  attained  national  pre-eminence. 

Some  weight  must  also  be  given  in  evaluating  a  graduate 
school  to  the  preferences  shown  by  the  recipients  of  national 
fellowships.  In  1958-1959,  32  institutions  had  a  greater  number 
of  holders  of  National  Science  Foundation  Fellowships  than  did 
Duke.  In  the  same  year  27  institutions  had  a  greater  number  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  than  did  Duke.  In  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Fellowships  for  1958-1959,  21  institu- 
tions had  a  larger  number  of  appointees  than  did  Duke. 

These  comparative  data  raise  the  question  as  to  what  deter- 
mines overall  high  quality  in  graduate  education.  Certainly  the 
stature  of  a  graduate  school  is  determined  not  only  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  individual  area  offerings  it  has  developed  but  also 
by  the  number  of  areas  it  offers  and  the  excellence  it  has  at- 
tained in  each.  The  graduate  schools  of  the  country  that  hold 
the  top-ranking  positions  are  those  that  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop the  greatest  number  of  fields  and  to  achieve  excellence  in 
each.  Without  in  any  sense  discounting  the  distinction  that  at- 
taches to  much  of  the  work  now  being  done  at  Duke  University, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  institution  has  not  yet  attained 
that  pre-eminence  which  is  characteristic  of  the  nation's  strongest 
institutions. 

There  is  an  element  of  concern  in  this  picture,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  formal  organization  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  dates  back  only  to  1926.  The  Grad- 
uate School  is  still  a  young  institution.  If  its  goals  are  pursued 
with  judgment  and  enthusiasm,  and  supported  adequately  with 
funds,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  attained.  Its  pres- 
ent foundations  are  stable  and  its  growth  has  been  healthy.  In- 
deed some  details  of  its  history  in  this  regard  are  worth  re- 
calling. 

Enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  has  grown  from  86  in 
1926,  to  229  in  1936,  to  429  in  1949,  to  the  present  figure  of  654  in 
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1958-59.  Over  this  span  of  years  doctoral  degrees  conferred  in 
given  years,  by  way  of  example,  were  2  in  1928,  26  in  1936,  42  in 
1949,  and  72  in  June  of  1958.  In  the  period  from  1936  to  1957, 
the  University  through  the  Graduate  School  conferred  a  total  of 
870  doctoral  degrees.  It  is  significant  to  note,  too,  that  of  these 
holders  of  the  University's  highest  degree  388  or  51  per  cent  were 
located  in  the  South,  271  or  36  per  cent  in  the  North,  64  in  the 
West,  13  in  the  Northwest,  and  23  in  foreign  countries.  Teaching 
and  research  is  the  occupation  of  some  86  per  cent  of  these  grad- 
uates. In  terms  of  numbers  of  doctoral  degrees  awarded  Duke 
presently  ranks  29th  in  the  nation  and  approximately  3rd  in  the 
South. 

Some  inescapable  conclusions  emerge  from  this  brief  de- 
scription of  the  present  position  of  the  Graduate  School.  Even 
when  full  account  is  taken  of  the  teaching,  scholarship,  and  re- 
search which  has  been  and  is  being  carried  on  here,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  while  graduate  education  at  Duke  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  graduate  education  in  the  South,  the  Univer- 
sity has  far  to  go  if  it  is  to  equal  the  best  in  national  standards. 

More  specifically  this  means  that  while  the  James  B.  Duke 
and  other  special  fellowships  have  brought  some  of  the  best  ap- 
plicants to  the  campus,  the  value  of  graduate  stipends  in  general 
must  be  increased  materially. 

Moreover,  there  is  pressing  need  to  augment  the  staff  by  the 
addition  of  more  productive  scholars.  This  means  that  the  Uni- 
versity will  need  to  increase  its  capacity  to  attract  and  to  hold 
distinguished  scholars  in  all  fields. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  strengthening  areas  now  established, 
the  University  will  need  to  face  the  problem  of  possible  expan- 
sion of  staff  to  effect  better  interdepartmental  co-operation,  and 
of  moving  perhaps  into  new  areas  of  graduate  studies.  If  this 
latter  is  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  insure  rapid  progress  to  a 
high  level  of  competence. 


Enrollment  and  Degrees  Conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  of 

Arts  and  Sciences 


Year  Enrollment  for  the  Regular  *  Degrees  Conferred 

Academic  Year  Masters  Doctors 

1923-  24                      35  0  0 

1924-  25                      41  0  0 

1925-  26                      66                  ^  ^  2  0 

1926-  27                      86                   "  1  0 

1927-  28                     130  54  2 

1928-  29                     175  68                    >  5 

1929-  30                     193  60  8 

1930-  31                     231  70  9 

1931-  32                    260  90  17 

1932-  33                    266  91        ^;        .    '  22 

1933-  34                    217  56                   .  22 

1934-  35                    227  95  29 

1935-  36                    241  112  26 

1936-  37                    229  129  22 

1937-  38                    249  120  29 

1938-  39                     262  145  31 

1939-  40                    296  288  23 

1940-  41                    301            _  223  46 

1941-  42                     253  154  31 

1942-  43                     171                :  77  24 

1943-  44                     122  50  16 

1944-  45                     144  46  20 

1945-  46                    236                         f  69  14 

1946-  47                     315                         1       106                      '  26 

1947-  48                    349  86                     '  29 

1948-  49                    402  91  42 

1949-  50                    429                    "  87  46 

1950-  51                     407  91  56 

1951-  52                    379  70  55 

1952-  53                    386                     ,  84  62 

1953-  54                    416  73  64 

1954-  55                    424                 ^  68  64 

1955-  56                    416  91  83 

1956-  57                    462  94  61 

1957-  58                    524  112  72 

1958-  59    654 

Total   9994  3053  1056 


•  Figures  are  for  total  degrees  conferred  in  June  and  September  of  the  given  year. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
300-11  —  


YEAR 

Closely  associated  with  the  development  of  graduate  educa- 
tion at  Duke  University  has  been  a  parallel  growth  in  scholarly 
research  productivity.  The  number  of  articles  and  books  and 
monographs  published  each  year  from  1934-35  to  1956-57  by  the 
faculties  of  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  is 
given  (page  43).  A  plot  of  the  yearly  total  of  all  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  staff  of  Duke  University  is  also  included.  During 
the  above  twenty-two  year  period  8,915  articles  and  323  books  and 
monographs  were  published.  The  significance  of  the  research 
activity  cannot  be  measured  in  quantitative  terms  alone.  The 
accompanying  data  do,  however,  reflect  the  growth  of  research 
activity  throughout  the  University. 
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TOTAL  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
STAFF  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

1934  35  TO  1956—57 


100- 


1934-35  1939-40  1944-45  1949-50  1956-57 

YEARS 

E.  The  Present  Position  of  the  University  Library 

The  growth  of  the  University  Library  during  the  past  decade 
and  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1957-1958  in  ex- 
penditures are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Date 

Vols.  Added 

Manuscripts 

Expenditure 

Total 

Added 

for  Books 

Expenditure 

1948-49 

34,240 

156,292 

$130,989 

$351,442 

1949-50 

34,776 

56,500 

163,254 

405,577 

1950-51 

45,930 

117,387 

170,712 

423,523 

1951-52 

47,668 

84,548 

188,727 

455,727 

1952-53 

43,276 

72,306 

180,522 

450,767 

1953-54 

36,010 

26,686 

186,988 

469,375 

1954-55 

40,770 

72,642 

191,177 

483,600 

1955-56 

47,748 

229,000 

224,963 

557,916 

1956-57 

50,514 

770,860 

235,311 

561,705 

1957-58 

53,860 

102,200 

250,104 

629,040 

The  Duke  University  Libraries  now  rank  thirteenth  in  size 
among  libraries  of  universities  holding  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities.  No  accurate  criterion  has  been 
developed  for  determining  the  real  strength  of  a  collection,  and  in 
lieu  of  such,  heavy  dependence  must  be  placed  on  quantitative 
figures,  though  few  libraries  count  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
It  was  reassuring,  therefore,  in  1943  that  an  objective  study  of  the 
strength  of  library  holdings  of  scientific  periodicals,  made  for 
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the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  by  Charles  H.  Brown  of 
Iowa  State  College,  placed  the  Duke  University  collection  in 
fifteenth  position  in  strength,  precisely  where  it  stood  at  that 
time  quantitatively.  Mr.  Brown  identified  the  one  hundred  most 
cited  scientific  periodicals  in  each  of  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  physiology,  then  ranked  the  re- 
search libraries  of  the  country  according  to  their  holdings  of 
these  journals.  A  year  earlier  Robert  B.  Downs,  now  Director  of 
Libraries  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  seeking  to  learn  where 
the  major  research  collections  were  held  in  this  country,  drew 
up  a  list  of  about  seventy-five  subjects  and  asked  approximately 
five  hundred  authorities  to  state  where,  in  their  opinion,  the  best 
collection  was  held.  Duke  ranked  thirteenth  in  this  subjective 
test. 

The  history  of  Duke's  climb  in  rank  among  the  research  li- 
braries of  the  country  is  noteworthy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
1930's  the  library  ranked  thirty-third  in  size  among  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  University's  member  libraries.  In  1940  it  moved 
up  to  fifteenth  place;  in  1950  to  fourteenth;  and  in  1957-58  to 
thirteenth,  its  current  ranking.  The  Ivy  League  schools,  Chicago, 
and  the  large  state  universities  of  the  Midwest  and  the  West 
Coast,  had  a  head  start  in  library  development  and  have  always 
outranked  Duke.  For  several  years  now  Stanford,  Northwest- 
ern, and  Duke  have  grown  at  about  the  same  pace. 

Duke  has  attained  its  present  position  in  the  library  world 
by  supporting  the  library  generously  through  the  years.  Between 
1930  and  1940  only  Chicago,  California,  Harvard,  Michigan,  and 
Yale  spent  more  for  books  than  Duke.  And  among  the  private 
universities  Duke  now  ranks  fifth,  behind  those  just  mentioned, 
in  book  expenditures  for  the  years  1928  to  date.  But  since  the 
war  Duke  has  been  losing  ground  in  expenditures  for  library 
operations  generally.  Last  year,  1957-58,  Duke  ranked  twentieth 
among  the  major  universities  in  funds  spent  for  books.  In  salary 
expenditures  Duke  likewise  lost  ground.  Although  Duke  has 
never  ranked  higher  than  around  fifteenth  in  this  category,  it 
now  stands  twenty-sixth,  being  outstripped,  among  others,  by 
such  Southern  institutions  as  Florida,  Louisiana  State,  North 
Carolina,  and  Texas. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  University,  year 
in  and  year  out,  has  devoted  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  its  total 
income  on  libraries.   In  1957-58  Duke  and  Harvard  spent  5.5  per 
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cent  of  their  total  university  budgets  on  libraries,  this  percentage 
being  exceeded  only  at  Brown,  Catholic  University,  and  Virginia. 

The  University  Libraries,  if  they  are  to  operate  effectively 
in  the  light  of  the  best  current  library  practice,  will  require  re- 
arrangements of  and  additions  to  the  present  library  plant.  Stack 
space  will  be  used  to  capacity  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  In  the  undergraduate  reading  room  there  is  space  for  only 
one  hundred  students.  There  is  a  complete  lack  of  study  and 
seminar  space  convenient  to  special  collections.  Facilities  for 
the  storage  and  use  of  documents,  maps,  and  manuscripts  are  far 
below  what  is  needed.  Carrel  space  is  something  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  what  is  required. 

These  space  deficiencies,  however,  are  only  the  material, 
tangible  aspect  of  the  Library's  needs.  Here  it  is  appropriate  to 
recall  that  the  University  is  a  center  of  learning.  The  heart  of  a 
great  university  is  a  great  library.  It  is  the  laboratory  for  the 
intellectual  efforts  of  students  and  faculty.  It  would  be  a  travesty 
indeed  on  the  educational  process  if  the  young  men  and  women 
who  come  to  Duke  University  were  to  graduate  without  carry- 
ing away  with  them  a  fondness  for  good  books,  a  deep  love  for  a 
great  library,  and  a  keen  desire  to  return  to  it.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  happening  in  many  cases  and  for  understandable 
reasons  at  Duke  University.  The  present  plant  which  houses 
Duke's  great  collections  has  been  outgrown  both  for  the  collec- 
tions it  contains  and  for  the  students  and  scholars  who  should 
use  it.  If  the  University  is  to  encourage  in  its  students  that  love 
of  learning  which  is  its  purpose,  the  Library  must  be  made  far 
more  functional  and  modern  than  it  is  today. 

F.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Professional  Schools 

There  are  a  number  of  standards  by  which  the  competence 
and  excellence  of  professional  schools  are  commonly  measured. 
These  include:  (1)  a  productive  and  distinguished  faculty,  (2)  a 
student  body  of  high  caliber  chosen  by  selective  admissions,  (3) 
a  curriculum  which  presents  both  a  broad  and  an  intensive  pro- 
fessional and  educational  program,  (4)  adequate  physical  facili- 
ties for  the  full  utilization  of  these  intellectual  resources,  and 
(5)  the  ability  and  the  growing  distinction  in  service  of  the 
graduates  that  have  gone  forth  from  the  school.  In  addition  to 
these  there  may  be  special  characteristics  of  a  given  professional 
school  by  reason  of  its  geographical  location  or  by  reason  of  the 
particular  philosophy  that  motivates  its  activity.    These  and 


other  special  characteristics  may  increase  its  usefulness  and  its 
ultimate  stature.  All  of  these  bases  of  measurement  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  present  position  of  the  professional  schools  of  Duke 
University. 

The  following  presentation  of  the  present  position  and  needs 
of  the  professional  schools  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
extensive  and  pressing  needs  throughout  the  University  as  a 
whole  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  departments  and  in  the 
Graduate  School.  The  general  scope  of  these  will  be  set  forth  in 
Part  V,  and  they  will  be  given  consideration  in  detail  as  reports 
from  the  various  subcommittees  are  received. 

1.  The  School  of  Law.  At  the  present  time  the  School  of  Law 
is  one  of  the  strong  centers  for  professional  legal  training  in  the 
South.  This  position  it  is  seeking  to  maintain  and  to  improve  in 
a  national  context.  The  School  today,  as  in  the  past,  considers 
its  primary  function  to  be  the  education  of  the  future  lawyer. 
At  the  same  time  the  Duke  School  of  Law,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
reputable  law  schools,  has  recognized  that  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion adequately  it  must  be  engaged  in  legal  research.  This  recog- 
nition is  a  concrete  reminder  of  the  comment  of  President  Few 
in  1931  that  the  University  was  not  creating  merely  a  professional 
training  school  for  those  who  would  practice  at  the  bar  (see  p.  9) 
but  rather  a  school  that,  along  with  professional  preparation, 
would  also  provide  liberal  training  in  the  lav/  as  one  of  the  social 
sciences  bearing  intimately  on  the  whole  range  of  human  affairs. 
This  broader  approach  to  the  study  of  law  has  been  recognized 
and  practiced  for  many  years  by  the  Duke  Law  School  in  so  far 
as  resources  have  been  available.  Examples  of  these  activities 
which  may  be  cited  as  illustrative  include:  (1)  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  Commission, 
(2)  the  pioneering  work  of  a  legal  aid  clinic,  (3)  the  conception 
and  publication  of  the  distinguished  journal  Law  and  Contempo- 
rary Problems,  and  (4)  a  record  of  distinguished  legal  scholar- 
ship. These  activities  have  set  a  pattern  in  progressive  legal 
education  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  other  schools.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  activities  of  the  Law  School  in  the  area 
of  research  was  the  establishment  in  1958  of  the  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center  which  will  promote  research  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  create  an  understanding  of  the  potentials  of  world 
peace  through  law.  Essential  to  this  development  has  been  the 
Duke  Law  School  library  growing  at  the  approximate  rate  of 


3,500  volumes  annually  and  now  numbering  nearly  120,000  vol- 
umes. 

This  brief  summary  of  strength  gives  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  Duke  Law  School  in  a  Southern  setting  has  developed 
and  is  developing  further  a  national  and  even  an  international 
stature.  Its  projected  plans  are  comprehensive  and  imaginative. 
To  meet  them  will  require  among  other  things:  (1)  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  permanent  faculty,  (2)  visiting  pro- 
fessorships, and  (3)  utilization  of  personnel  in  related  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  These  requirements  emphasize  the 
pressure  for  greatly  increased  resources. 

Bearing  heavily  on  all  these  needs  of  the  School  of  Law  are 
the  physical  facilities  in  which  it  now  operates.  The  Law  Li- 
brary designed  to  house  60,000  volumes  now  contains,  as  indicat- 
ed, nearly  120,000.  Books  are  piled  inaccessibly  in  classrooms, 
hallways,  offices,  and  basements.  The  reading  room  can  accom- 
modate less  than  half  the  student  body.  Neither  the  librarian 
nor  the  cataloguer  has  an  office.  The  original  eleven  class  and 
seminar  rooms  have  been  reduced  to  six  to  provide  offices,  space 
for  editorial  and  publication  activities,  and  other  needs.  These 
are  merely  some  illustrative  examples  of  ways  in  which  the 
School  of  Law  has  outgrown  its  present  building.  These  condi- 
tions limit  efforts  by  the  School  to  accomplish  its  mission  in  any 
broad  sense,  and  they  impair  critically  the  utility  of  the  finest 
law  library  in  the  South. 

2.  The  Divinity  School.  As  indicated  earlier  in  these  pages, 
the  training  of  religious  leaders  was  one  of  Mr.  Duke's  motives 
in  the  founding  of  this  University.  His  concept  was  neither 
parochial  nor  narrowly  sectarian.  Religious  education  at  Duke 
has  profited  by  a  church  association  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
enjoyed  freedom  from  domination  with  the  result  that  there  has 
been  development  of  religious  instruction,  scholarship,  and  re- 
search in  religion  commanding  respect  not  only  in  this  region 
but  also  in  the  nation  at  large. 

The  work  of  the  University  in  the  area  of  religion  is  given 
in:  (1)  the  Undergraduate  Department  of  Religion,  (2)  the  Grad- 
uate Department  of  Religion  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  (3)  the  Divinity  School,  which  provides  profession- 
al training  for  the  ministry  and  for  other  professional  callings  in 
church  and  religious  work.  In  all  three  areas  the  philosophy  of 
education  has  been  ecumenical.  Appropriately  in  a  university 
setting  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Divinity  School  has 
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been  the  close  relationship  between  its  areas  of  traditional  semi- 
nary training  and  the  areas  of  graduate  research  and  scholarship. 

While  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  record  of  the 
Divinity  School,  its  present  operations  are  hampered  by  curricu- 
lar  and  staff  needs  in  Biblical,  historical,  and  theological  studies. 
Expansion  in  some  of  these  areas  would  strengthen  the  base  for 
research  in  the  Graduate  School.  Illustrative  examples  would 
include  more  extensive  offerings  in  the  languages  and  the  cul- 
tures of  the  ancient  and  modern  Near  East,  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  the  anthropology  of  religion. 

The  activities  of  the  School  have  outgrown  the  physical  set- 
ting in  which  it  functions.  The  present  quarters  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  common  purposes  or  professional 
aims.  Stack  space  in  the  School's  library  is  filled  to  capacity  and 
there  is  no  auditorium.  Even  a  slight  increase  in  enrollment  will 
render  inadequate  the  present  School  chapel.  There  is  even  now 
insufficient  classroom  space.  No  private  office  space  is  available 
for  several  members  of  the  faculty. 

3.  The  School  of  Forestry.  The  School  of  Forestry,  founded 
in  1938,  has  v^^on  in  its  short  history  a  national  and  an  interna- 
tional reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  professional  training 
and  its  pioneering  in  basic  research.  As  one  of  the  two  graduate 
schools  of  forestry  in  the  United  States  its  work  has  been  directed 
toward  the  development  of  leaders  in  the  science  of  forestry. 
The  programs  of  the  School  have  had  an  important  impact  on 
forestry  practice  in  the  southeastern  region.  There  has  been 
international  recognition  of  its  distinguished  work  in  forest  bio- 
metrics. From  the  standpoint  of  the  total  research  picture  with- 
in the  University,  note  should  be  taken  of  co-operative  research 
in  forestry  and  plant  physiology,  of  plans  to  expand  this  type  of 
activity,  and  of  the  fact  that  qualified  students  may  pursue  pro- 
grams toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

A  peculiar  asset  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  school 
of  forestry  in  the  country  with  the  convenience  of  an  excellent 
laboratory  forest  at  its  door.  Its  student  body  comes  from  the 
country  at  large  and  from  foreign  countries,  and  its  active  pro- 
gram of  collaboration  with  a  selected  number  of  liberal  arts  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  professional  foresters  and  wood  tech- 
nologists is  unique. 

Limitations  under  which  the  School  operates  include:  in- 
sufficient staff  for  teaching  and  research  in  particular  fields,  the 
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need  for  expansion  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  necessity  for  an 
intensive  arboretum  program. 

4.  The  School  of  Medicine.  A  school  of  medicine  today  is  a 
very  complex  organization,  long  since  having  outgrown  the  uni- 
tarian school  concept.  A  modern  medical  teaching  organization 
is  a  complex  of  several  "schools"  coming  under  the  broad  title 
of  a  medical  center.  Under  the  aegis  of  this  center  would  come 
the  facilities  for  instruction  and  training  of  medical  students, 
graduate  medical  students  (house  staff) ,  postgraduate  physicians 
("refresher  courses") ,  graduate  students  in  the  basic  sciences, 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  dietitians, 
laboratory  technicians,  x-ray  technicians,  record  librarians,  nurse 
anesthetists,  hospital  administrators  and  social  workers.  In  all, 
today  more  than  900  students  are  receiving  instruction  in  the 
Medical  Center. 

To  a  large  extent  the  School  of  Medicine  owes  its  present 
position  to  the  impetus  provided  by  the  young,  capable,  en- 
thusiastic and  hard  working  original  staff  assembled  between 
1927  and  1932.  The  members  of  this  group,  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals each  of  whom  was  a  specialist  in  his  field,  welded  them- 
selves together  into  an  effective  functioning  team  under  the 
Dean's  leadership.  Many  of  these  people  are  still  active  in  es- 
sentially their  initial  capacity.  Meanwhile,  they  have  been  joined 
by  a  younger  group  of  active  teachers,  investigators  and  prac- 
titioners who  have  contributed  much  to  the  development  and 
present  position  of  the  School.        -  - 

Good  medical  education  involves  teaching,  research,  and  pa- 
tient care.  Each  is  equally  important,  for  society  as  well  as  for 
the  prestige  and  reputation  of  the  School.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  keep  all  three  in  balance  in  the  face  of  unique  forces  giv- 
ing unilateral  impetus. 

The  emphasis  at  Duke  has  always  been  on  good  teaching,  at 
all  levels.  As  a  consequence,  the  alumni  have  as  a  group  done 
exceedingly  well  in  the  light  of  their  short  history.  Most  have, 
of  course,  become  private  practitioners  and  have  become  leaders 
in  their  communities  and  medical  societies.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  all  50  states  with  heaviest  concentration  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southeast  (see  map).  Among  the  1,738  who 
have  received  the  M.D.  degree  from  Duke,  there  are  now  3  deans, 
11  departmental  chairmen,  and  25  who  have  attained  the  rank  of 
full  professor  in  one  or  another  of  the  82  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States.    From  among  the  group  who  received  all  or  a 
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part  of  their  house  staff  training  (only)  at  Duke,  there  are  others 
in  similar  positions.  Many  of  the  ancillary  training  programs 
have  similar  records. 

Distribution  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
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These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  may  be  antici- 
pated that  the  next  25  years  will  show  a  greater  trend  toward 
academic  medicine  among  Duke  graduates.  Present  selection, 
teaching,  and  over-all  emphasis  is  now  heavier  in  this  direction 
than  in  the  past.  With  the  steady  gain  in  reputation,  Duke  is 
now  attracting  more  and  better  applicants  to  study  medicine. 

There  has  been  a  notable  upsurge  of  faculty  and  staff  re- 
search since  World  War  II.  In  1958  Duke  University  received 
from  the  United  States  Pubhc  Health  Service  a  total  of  $1,467,747, 
almost  all  of  which  went  to  the  Medical  Center.  This  figure 
placed  Duke  16th  in  terms  of  the  total  volume  of  Public  Health 
support  among  American  Medical  Schools.  The  story  of  pro- 
ductivity in  terms  of  articles  and  books  has  been  discussed  else- 
where in  this  Report  (pages  43-44) . 

The  importance  of  good  patient  care  to  the  reputation  of  a 
medical  center  needs  no  elaboration.  From  the  standpoint  both 
of  public  relations  and  teaching  by  precept  considerable  em- 
phasis must  be  given  to  good  patient  care.   To  do  this,  however, 
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is  expensive  inasmuch  as  difficult  diagnostic  procedures  and  the 
amenities  of  hospital  care  are  very  costly. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  of  the  82  approved  medical 
schools  in  this  country  only  6  have  a  history  shorter  than  Duke, 
it  must  be  said  that  remarkable  strides  have  been  made.  In  this 
brief  span  Duke  has  attained  national  and  international  reputa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  medicine  and  its  ancillary  services.  How- 
ever, the  Center  now  faces  an  impending  crisis.  Without  more 
space  in  which  to  establish  new  facilities  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  in  medicine,  there  is  grave  danger  of  significant 
loss  of  staff,  research  potential,  first  quality  students,  and  many 
of  the  factors  that  have  in  the  past  contributed  to  the  rapid  and 
sound  development  of  the  Medical  Center.  As  with  many  other 
areas  of  the  University,  the  present  facilities  have  been  com- 
pletely outgrown  and  funds  are  needed  for  new  construction  and 
renovations  of  the  old  in  order  to  accommodate  the  equipment 
and  personnel  needed  to  maintain  a  leading  position  among  medi- 
cal schools.  In  contrast  to  the  early  days  of  this  institution  when 
Duke  was  staffed  largely  by  attracting  top  calibre  men  from 
other  schools,  Duke  is  now  being  looked  to  as  a  source  of  su- 
perior talent  by  other  schools. 

5.  The  School  of  Nursing.  The  School  of  Nursing  was  estab- 
lished in  association  with  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Hos- 
pital, largely  to  provide  nursing  personnel  for  the  hospitals  of 
this  area.  In  1953,  in  recognition  of  the  educational  opportunities 
and  obligations  of  the  University,  a  four-year  course  of  instruc- 
tion leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
replaced  the  hospital  diploma  program. 

The  school  is  one  of  the  component  elements  of  the  Univer- 
sity with  its  own  instructional  staff  and  administrative  identity. 
As  an  essential  element  in  the  Medical  Center  it  shares  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  staff  and  physical  facilities  of  both  the 
Medical  School  and  the  Hospital.  Its  students  thereby  learn  and 
practice  the  skills  of  their  profession. 

As  a  part  of  the  University  community,  the  School  of 
Nursing  offers  an  educational  experience  which  only  a  major 
university  can  provide.  Its  students  enroll  in  classes  attended 
by  students  from  the  liberal  arts  colleges;  they  use  the  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Medical  Center;  and  they  share  in  the  social,  reli- 
gious, and  cultural  life  of  the  campus.  At  the  same  time  they 
enjoy  an  autonomy  within  their  professional  area  which  contri- 
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butes  materially  to  their  development  in  their  chosen  field  of 
interest. 

The  nursing  profession  is  in  process  of  transition  as  it  seeks 
to  determine  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  the  health  team  operation. 
With  this  problem  in  mind  an  experimental  program  was  initi- 
ated in  1957  which  developed  into  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  program  is  designed 
to  train  nurses  for  supervisory  and  other  advanced  hospital  re- 
sponsibilities and  for  instructional  positions  in  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. The  emphasis  in  both  instances  is  on  the  bedside  care  of 
patients.  This  development  marks  a  departure  from  traditional 
concepts. 

With  continued  support  the  School  has  the  potential  of  be- 
coming within  the  next  few  years  one  of  the  leading  schools  of 
nursing  in  the  country. 

G.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session,  as  a  result  of  a  reorganization  begun 
in  1950,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  University's  year- 
round  academic  program.  Instruction  is  given  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  regular  faculty,  and  the  same  general  academic 
regulations  and  standards  are  in  effect.  While  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion continues  to  enroll  some  nondegree  students,  it  is  concerned 
increasingly  with  students  who  are  degree  candidates,  especially 
at  the  graduate  level.  In  the  main  the  Summer  Session  serves 
Duke  undergraduates,  regular  resident  graduate  students,  and 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  who  are  degree  can- 
didates. In  addition  the  Summer  Session  conducts  a  number  of 
special  programs,  conferences,  and  seminars  (some  for  credit 
and  some  noncredit)  for  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
other  professional  groups.  Visiting  scholars  from  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  invited  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Duke 
University  Library.  Thus  the  Summer  Session,  providing  limited 
course  programs  toward  degrees,  also  encourages  scholars  to  use 
its  varied  resources  during  the  summer  for  their  own  research. 

These  specific  policies,  followed  during  the  past  decade,  have 
proved  to  be  fundamentally  sound.  As  was  anticipated,  under- 
graduate summer  enrollments  have  remained  stable  while  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  graduate  enrollment.  Enrollment 
at  the  graduate  level  for  the  combined  terms  of  the  past  five 
Summer  Sessions  has  been  as  follows: 
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Year 


Enrollment 


1954    607 

1955    679 

1956    751 

1957    957 

1958   1069 


H.  The  Present  Status  and  Strength  of  Duke  University  Alumni 

The  alumni  family  at  Duke  University  presents  a  very  en- 
couraging picture.  In  1924  there  were  3,600  active  alumni.  In 
1958  there  were  27,722.  Twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
twenty-two  of  Duke's  former  students  have  been  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity less  than  30  years.  This  is  not  the  place  to  present  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  the  growing  achievements  of  this  alumni  body 
save  to  say  that  its  growth  in  size  is  paralleled  by  a  similar  growth 
in  distinguished  service  in  the  nation  and  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen,  this  young  alumni  family  has 
responded  handsomely  during  the  past  decade  in  the  annual  giv- 
ing program.  This  becomes  particularly  clear  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  bulk  of  support  from  former  students  of  most  institu- 
tions, whether  it  be  in  annual  giving,  bequests,  or  in  special 
designated  areas,  comes  from  alumni  of  the  classes  earlier  than 
1924.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  36  per  cent  of  Duke's  former 
students  are  women.  Almost  all  of  these  are  from  the  classes 
since  1924. 

Of  the  approximately  24,000  former  students,  23  per  cent  of 
this  group  is  composed  of  graduate  and  professional  school 
alumni.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  graduate  and  professional 
school  alumni  in  perhaps  most  universities  were  hardly  consid- 
ered to  be  members  of  the  alumni  at  all.  This  has  not  been  the 
situation  at  Duke  and,  as  a  result,  21.1  per  cent  of  this  group  have 
participated  in  Duke's  annual  program,  one  of  the  highest  de- 
grees of  participation  of  any  institution  reporting  to  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council. 

The  1957-58  report  of  the  American  Alumni  Council  lists 
Duke  University  9th  among  67  national  privately  endowed  insti- 
tutions in  percentage  of  alumni  participation  in  annual  giving. 

In  view  of  the  figures  above  the  present  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation by  Duke  alumni  in  annual  giving,  38.4  per  cent*,  as 
compared  to  the  Yale  University  percentage  of  participation,  44.5 
per  cent*,  gives  evidence  that  the  alumni  family  of  Duke  Uni- 

*  Taken  from  the  1957-58  Survey  of  Annual  Giving  and  Alumni  Support  of  the 
American  Alumni  Council. 
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versity  has  shown  a  sense  of  great  responsibility  in  responding 
to  the  needs  of  the  University.  The  full  picture  is  given  in  the 
table  that  follows. 

Duke  University 
Loyalty  Fund  Giving 


Year  No.  of  Contributors  Amt.  Contributed 

1947-  48                                           5,610  $  112,752.46 

1948-  49                                           6,541  154,709.68 

1949-  50                                           6,590  133,977.82 

1950-  51  (allocated)                         7,000  150,000.00 

1951-  52  (allocated)                         7,500  150,000.00 

1952-  53                                           7,953  176,722.88 

1953-  54                                           7,842  208,743.86 

1954-  55                                           8,068  212,025.16 

1955-  56                                           8,928  232,067.24 

1956-  57   10,392  259,610.45 

1957-  58   11,075  282,887.14 


87,499  $2,073,496.69 
Designated  gifts  by  alumni  (1947-1958)    2,705,921.51 


$4,779,418.20 


Duke  alumni  are  distributed  geographically  in  the  same 
general  pattern  that  characterizes  the  admission  of  students: 
North  Carolina,  30  per  cent;  Southeastern  region,  including  North 
Carolina,  60  per  cent;  other  U.  S.  areas  and  foreign  countries,  40 
per  cent. 

I.  Space  Inventory  of  the  Physical  Plant 

In  analyzing  the  use  of  the  Physical  Plant,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  usable  area  and  assignable  area.  Usable 
area  refers  to  all  floor  space  in  the  interior  of  the  building  with  a 
minimum  height  of  6'  6"  and  excluding  structural  elements  such 
as  walls  and  columns.  Assignable  area  is  that  portion  of  the 
usable  area  which  can  be  allocated  to  the  agencies  housed  in  the 
building,  excluding  service  and  public  use  areas.  In  the  presen- 
tation that  follows,  all  references  are  to  assignable  areas. 

The  East  Campus,  or  The  Woman's  College  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, includes  110  acres  of  land,  and  28  buildings  containing  425,525 
square  feet.  Most  of  these  buildings  are  structurally  sound  and 
comply  with  all  building  code  and  fire  regulations.  Some  are  of 
marginal  utility  and  their  use  should  be  discontinued;  namely, 
the  Ark,  Panhellenic  Building,  and  Asbury.   Others  are  unsatis- 
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tory  and  expensive  to  maintain;  namely,  Epworth  Hall,  the  In- 
firmary, and  Bivens.  These  six  structures  contain  59,858  square 
feet  of  assignable  area. 

The  West  Campus  includes  271  acres  of  land  and  56  buildings 
containing  1,137,106  square  feet.  All  of  these  buildings  are  rela- 
tively new  and  most  of  them  are  of  fireproof  construction.  A 
major  deficiency  on  the  West  Campus  is  the  obsolete  condition 
of  the  boilers  in  the  heating  plant.  The  additional  demands  for 
power  created  by  new  construction  have  rendered  inadequate 
the  entire  heating  plant,  and  have  made  the  immediate  renovation 
of  this  facility  imperative.  An  unsatisfactory  condition  exists  in 
2204  Erwin  Road,  which  is  a  cheaply  constructed  building,  expen- 
sive to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  table  below  classifies  building  areas  on  the  basis  of  their 
primary  use.  Following  the  table  is  a  definition  of  the  classifica- 
tions used. 


Table  of  Assignable  Area 


Classification 

East  Campus 
Square  Feet 

West  Campus 
Square  Feet 

Total 

01  Instruction   

74,631 

230,267 

304,898 

02  Research   

5,137 

116,716 

121,853 

03  Administration   

12,209 

49,250 

61,459 

04  Libraries  

9,110 

47,281 

56,391 

05  Student  Services   

33,406 

125,956 

159,362 

06  Auxiliary  Enterprises 

....216,918 

424,250 

641,168 

07  Plant  Operations   

23,234 

42,482 

65,716 

08  Circulatory  Space   

1,006 

1,173 

2,179 

09  Accessory  Space   

49,874  i 

81,169 

131,043 

10  Hospital  Services* 

11  Inactive  Space   

18,562 

18,562 

Totals   

425,525 

1,137,106 

1,562,631 

*  purvey  of  this  area  is  not  complete. 

The  total  square  feet  involved  in 

this  activity  is  777,687. 

01  INSTRUCTION 

Classrooms,  Faculty  Offices,  Storage  of  Academic  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

02  RESEARCH 

Research  Laboratories,  Animal  Quarters,  Research  Equipment 
Rooms,  Research  Administrative  Offices 

03  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Programing,  Business  Management,  Administrative  Serv- 
ices 
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04  LIBRARIES 

Stacks,  Carrels,  Reading  Rooms,  Periodical  Rooms,  Library  Service 

05  STUDENT  SERVICES 

Testing  and  Counseling,  Athletics,  Chapel,  Student  Union,  Audi- 
torium, Student  Health  Offices 

06  AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

Residence  Halls,  Food  Services,  Stores  Operations,  Laundry 

07  PLANT  OPERATIONS  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  SERVICES 

Warehouses,  Garages,  Paint  Shop,  Carpentry  and  Mechanical  Shops, 
Heating  Plant 

08  CIRCULATORY  SPACE 

Corridors,  Lobbies,  Halls,  Stairwells,  Elevators,  Telephone  Booths 

09  ACCESSORY  SPACE 

Rest  Rooms,  Janitors'  Closets,  Custodial  Storage  Areas,  Waiting 
Rooms,  Maids'  Closets,  Mechanical  Rooms,  Lounges,  Social  Rooms 

10  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Ward  Space,  Operating  Rooms,  Pharmacy,  Record  Library,  Special 
Treatment  Areas 

11  INACTIVE  SPACE 

All  Rooms  not  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  study  because  of  new  con- 
struction, major  alterations,  or  other. 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  assignable  space  is  available  for  Instruction, 
Research  and  Library  use. 

The  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  combined  physical 
plant  has  been  $1,000,000  per  year  for  the  past  two  years.  This 
cost  will  of  necessity  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  campus 
and  in  the  light  of  inflationary  trends. 

The  maintenance  program  was  interrupted  by  World  War 
II.  In  recent  years,  the  deferred  projects  have  been  completed, 
and  as  a  result  the  buildings,  in  the  main,  are  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 
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PART  IV 


The  Basis  for  Projections 

The  Committee  has  attempted  from  the  beginning  of  its  dis- 
cussions to  initiate  the  task  of  long-range  planning  on  founda- 
tions that  are  consonant  with  the  history  and  the  traditions  of 
this  institution  and  with  the  service  it  will  be  expected  to  render 
society  in  the  decades  that  lie  ahead.  Emphasis  has  therefore 
been  placed  on  the  record  of  Trinity  College  and  on  the  years  of 
great  adventure  during  which  that  College  became  a  university. 

Against  this  background,  priority  has  been  given  to  two 
major  themes.  The  first  was  the  problem  of  determining  the 
present  status  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  The  second  was  the 
problem  of  evaluating  this  present  status  in  the  light  of  national 
standards  and  of  what  higher  education  at  Duke  University 
should  strive  to  be.  There  has  been  a  continuing  effort  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  that  rest  on  both  internal  measurement  and  on 
outside  comparative  standards. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  the  Committee  is  prepared  to  make 
some  definitive  recommendations  on  the  University  as  a  whole 
and  on  some  of  its  major  component  parts.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  Report  does  not  treat  in  detail  all  sub- 
jects on  which  recommendations  will  be  needed,  especially  those 
which  have  been  raised  in  the  initial  statements  of  departments 
and  by  communications  from  individuals.  These  matters  should 
be  given  consideration  in  the  second  year  of  planning. 
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The  problems  of  the  University  can  be  visualized  more 
clearly  if  they  are  seen  in  a  framework  which  includes  three 
major  classifications,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  problems  are 
not  thought  of  as  isolated  but  as  closely  interrelated  entities. 

A.  Classification  of  Problems  ^ 

There  is  the  crucial  area  of  the  projection  of  the  educational 
and  research  programs.  This,  of  course,  involves  questions  of 
general  policy:  (a)  the  improvement  of  what  the  University  now 
has,  (b)  expansion  within  the  present  program,  and  (c)  expan- 
sion beyond  the  present  program.  Here,  too,  attention  must  be 
given  to  general  and  specific  academic  development  in  relation 
to  available  resources. 

There  are  areas  which  may  be  called  supporting  factors — 
physical  and  operational — of  importance  for  an  effective  develop- 
ment of  the  University's  program  within  the  next  ten  years. 
Within  this  category  lie  space  facilities  that  serve  the  entire  Uni- 
versity program  (dining  facilities,  an  auditorium,  a  University 
center,  an  arts  center,  etc.) ;  projected  plans  of  campus  develop- 
ment (location  of  roads,  buildings,  parking  areas) ;  operational 
factors  (organizational  and  administrative  structure) ;  and  the 
status  and  management  of  ancillary  personnel. 

Finally,  there  is  the  area  of  fund-raising,  the  creation  of  a 
broadly  conceived  development  program.  This  will  involve  a 
continuing  and  intensive  analysis  of  Duke  University's  financial 
potential  in  all  its  aspects.  Among  other  things  this  must  look  to 
(a)  increased  annual  giving  in  the  excellent  Loyalty  Fund  now 
so  ably  administered,  (b)  the  organization  of  a  capital  gifts  cam- 
paign, and  (c)  the  expansion  of  a  bequests  program  for  endow- 
ment. 

B.  A  Summation  of  the  Basis  for  Projections 

The  preceding  classification  is  the  general  framework  through 
which  the  Committee  has  attempted  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  University  as  it  now  is  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
maining sensitive  to  the  educational  idealism  bequeathed  to  it. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  a  vigorous  and  an  inspiring 
record  of  educational  endeavor  pointed  to  ideals  that  require  no 
apology.  The  foundations  for  this  quality  of  education  were  laid 
in  Trinity  College.  They  provided  the  stable  yet  broad  bases  on 
which  Duke  University  has  grown  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences, 
in  the  professions,  and  in  religious  education  and  scholarship.  It 
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is  clear  that  the  Founders  knew  that  the  decision  to  build  Duke 
University  established  not  a  terminal  but  a  continuing  trust.  The 
history  of  the  emerging  university  was  to  be  a  record  of  con- 
tinuous and  dynamic  effort  toward  intellectual  excellence.  This 
dynamic  effort,  as  Mr.  Duke  said,  was  to  insure  that  the  Univer- 
sity attain  and  maintain  "a  place  of  real  leadership  in  the  educa- 
tional world." 

If  Duke  University  is  to  attain  that  place  of  real  leadership 
in  the  contemporary  world,  it  must  take  full  account  of  educa- 
tional responsibilities  and  the  opportunities  for  service  to  a  so- 
ciety whose  trust  it  holds  and  from  which  it  draws  its  support. 
In  this  rapidly  changing  era  the  problems  of  society  and  with 
them  those  of  this  University  have  grown  in  number  and  in  com- 
plexity to  a  degree  no  one  foresaw  a  few  decades  ago.  In  local, 
national,  and  international  affairs,  whether  they  be  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  scientific,  or  professional,  the  role  of  a  univer- 
sity in  teaching,  scholarship,  and  research  is  basic.  To  equip 
itself  to  lead  in  this  new  world  is  the  immediate  task  of  Duke 
University.  The  magnitude  of  that  task  is  set  forth  in  the  pages 
that  follow. 
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PART  V 


The  Needs  of  the  Universify  in  the  Decade  Ahead 

A.  Categories  of  Needs 

The  needs  of  Duke  University  in  the  next  ten  years  are  large 
and  varied.   They  may  be  stated  in  three  broad  categories. 

1.  The  immediate  and  continuing  need  to  increase  salaries 
substantially  if  the  institution  is  to  retain  and  strengthen 
its  faculty  in  the  face  of  growing  competition. 

2.  The  need  for  more  adequate  and  modern  facilities  for 
teaching,  scholarship,  and  research,  including  more  and 
better  classroom  and  office  space,  additions  to  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  library,  additions  to  laboratories,  and  the 
provision  of  better  student  housing  and  facilities  of  a 
general  type  such  as  a  university  community  center. 

3.  The  need  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  University's 
educational  program  by  adding  strength  where  strength 
exists,  improving  areas  that  have  less  strength,  and  filling 
gaps  within  the  present  scope  of  the  program  where  such 
action  would  increase  educational  effectiveness. 

In  presenting  these  needs,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
resources  required  to  meet  them,  the  Committee  submits  its  ap- 
praisal of  these  needs  and  their  bearing  on  the  present  and  the 
future  status  of  the  University.    In  the  Committee's  judgment 
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the  present  over-all  standing  of  Duke  University  places  it  among 
the  three  foremost  universities  in  the  South,  and  probably  among 
the  twenty  leading  universities  in  the  nation.  This  opinion, 
although  in  a  measure  subjective,  is  an  informed  opinion  based 
on  the  studies,  comparisons,  and  evaluations  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  nine  months.  If,  however,  the  three  cate- 
gories of  needs  which  will  be  listed  in  greater  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  are  met  adequately,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the  professional 
schools  will  compare  favorably  in  quality  and  effectiveness,  if 
not  in  scope,  with  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  corresponding 
programs  in  the  ten  leading  universities  in  the  country. 

To  achieve  this  position  will  require  a  dedicated  faculty, 
efficient  management,  imaginative  leadership,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  (1958-1959)  resources  of  the  University  in 
the  amount  of  $76,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade  (1968- 
1969).  In  a  first  projection  this  additional  financial  requirement 
of  $76,000,000  for  the  next  ten  years  will  be  presented  as  to  use, 
probable  time  of  use,  and  possible  sources  from  which  these  re- 
sources might  be  obtained.  .   ;  - 

These  three  categories  (see  p.  61)  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  First,  a  statement  of  the  financial  needs  for  the 
next  three  years  (1959-60,  1960-61,  1961-62)  is  given.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  projection  for  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade,  viz. 
1962-63  through  1968-69.  There  follows  a  statement  of  the  build- 
ing needs  (Category  2) ,  and  the  section  concludes  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amounts  needed  to  meet  Category  3. 

1.  Projection  of  Expenditures  and  Income    , 

(a)  The  three-year  period,  1959-60  through  1961- 
62  is  emphasized  because  the  salary  scale  for  the  in- 
structional staff  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools  must 
be  raised  by  1961-62  to  meet  the  present  and  rapidly 
increasing  competition.  These  additions  will  have 
to  be  continued  through  the  following  years  of  the 
decade  plus  the  amounts  for  normal  increases 
through  those  years  as  described  (see  p.  69).  In 
1958-59,  $3,754,000  was  budgeted  for  all  instructional 
salaries.  In  1961-62  this  item  should  be  $5,040,000  or 
an  increment  of  $1,286,000. 


Past  experience  has  shown  that  ail  general  Uni- 
versity expenses  other  than  for  instructional  salaries 
will  rise  about  6%  annually.  To  the  necessary  salary 
increment,  therefore,  $961,000  must  be  added,  bring- 
ing the  total  monetary  requirements  for  the  three- 
year  period  to  $2,247,000.  (Table,  p.  74,  Col.  4,  line 
3). 

Part  of  this  amount  ($286,000)  has  already  been 
budgeted  for  instructional  salaries  for  the  year  1959- 
60  from  the  past  tuition  increase  and  other  incre- 
ments. The  remainder  of  $1,961,000  must  be  offset  by 
income  in  the  period  1959-60  through  1961-62.  For 
the  year  1959-60  based  upon  completed  budget  esti- 
mates, $700,000  will  be  available  from  new  additions 
to  endowment  and  current  income  other  than  from 
students.  This  $700,000  for  1959-60  cannot  safely  be 
projected  for  future  years  because  experience  for 
the  past  eleven  years  indicates  that  $350,000  annually 
is  the  best  conservative  estimate  of  increment  in 
such  funds.  For  the  three-year  period,  therefore,  a 
total  of  $1,400,000  can  be  estimated  from  these 
sources.  Obviously,  a  tuition  increase  must  be  made 
if  the  projected  expenditures  are  to  be  met.  If  a  tui- 
tion increase  of  $200.00  in  all  schools  except  medicine 
(this  will  be  increased  in  1959-60)  is  made  in  1960-61, 
the  resulting  $800,000  a  year,  added  to  the  income 
from  new  additions  to  endowment  and  other  current 
income,  will  still  leave  a  deficit  for  1960-61  of  $47,000. 
Without  the  projected  increase  in  tuition  this  deficit, 
of  course,  would  be  substantial.  For  example,  if  no 
tuition  increase  is  made  in  1960-61  there  would  be  an 
operating  deficit  in  1961-62  of  $847,000. 

(b)  The  seven-year  period,  1962-62  through  1968-69 
As  conditions  may  change  during  this  period  a 

detailed  projection  for  it  will  not  be  made.  Instead, 
this  period  will  be  included  in  an  overall  summary 
for  the  ten  years  from  1959-60  through  1968-69.  While 
this  is  completely  set  out  in  the  Table  (p.  74) ,  some 
significant  features  relating  to  the  need  for  future 
income  and  resources  will  be  discussed  here. 

(c)  As  will  be  brought  out  later  (p.  69)  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  needs  for  increased  expenditures  for  in- 
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structional  salaries  and  general  expenditures  in  the 
next  decade,  the  total  of  these  is  estimated  to  reach  a 
yearly  amount  of  $16,583,000  in  1968-69,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  $8,780,000  in  1958-59.  The  pro- 
jected yearly  increment  in  these  expenditures  will 
thus  reach  the  sum  of  $7,803,000  in  1968-69. 

Two  sources  of  additional  income  are  presently 
in  sight  to  meet  in  part  these  increased  expendi- 
tures. The  first  is  an  annual  increment  of  $350,000 
from  endowment  and  from  sources  other  than  stu- 
dent fees.  This  has  been  estimated  conservatively  at 
$350,000  annual  increment  as  shown  (Table,  p.  74, 
Column  5).  In  1968-69  this  annual  increment  accu- 
mulates to  a  total  of  $3,850,000  per  year. 

Secondly,  two  tuition  increases  of  $200.00  each 
in  1963-64  and  in  1967-68  with  that  already  projected 
in  1960-61  (la  above)  would  provide  annual  income 
of  $2,400,000  in  1968-69  (Table,  p.  74,  Col.  6,  line  10) . 

These  two  amounts  would  provide  an  aggregate 
income  increment  of  $6,250,000  in  1968-69  against  an 
expenditure  increment  of  $7,803,000  and  leave  an 
operating  deficit  for  that  year  of  $1,553,000  (Table, 
p.  74,  Columns  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  line  10) .  To  meet  this 
would  require  by  1968-69,  $38,000,000  of  new  endow- 
ment resources  or  their  equivalent  in  current  annual 
income  other  than  from  students.  $38,000,000 

2.  Projection  on  Needed  Space  and  Facilities 

The  urgent  needs  for  space,  which  will  require 
additional  capital  resources,  are  presented  here  in 
some  detail.  These  may  be  divided  into  four  broad 
categories.  However,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
they  are  concomitant  with  other  urgent  building 
needs,  particularly  housing  for  married  graduate  stu- 
dents, which  will  require  the  University's  immediate 
attention  as  soon  as  financing  can  be  arranged  with- 
out being  a  drain  on  University  funds. 

(a)  This  first  category  is  composed  of  those 
projects,  the  completion  of  which  would  provide  the 
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greatest  relief  from  the  crowded  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing or  which  affect  the  operation  of  the  entire 
University  plant.   These  are: 

The  School  of  Law.  Here  a  new  building  is  re- 
quired at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enable  the 
School  to  meet  its  present  and  future  obligations 
and  to  release  classroom  and  office  space  to  the 
undergraduate  colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Estimated  cost  $1,800,000 

The  University  Library.  Immediate  extension 
and  modernization  of  the  general  Library  is  required 
to  provide  additional  reading  room  space,  seminar 
rooms  for  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  in 
close  proximity  to  special  collections,  and  to  provide 
increased  stack  space. 

Estimated  cost  $4,000,000 

The  West  Campus  Heating  Plant.  The  boilers  of 
the  West  Campus  heating  plant  are  now  obsolete 
and  must  be  replaced.  Moreover,  increased  demands 
for  power  arising  from  new  construction  have  ren- 
dered inadequate  the  entire  heating  plant.  It  must 
have  immediate  renovation  for  efficient  operation. 

Estimated  cost  $  800,000 

The  Woman's  College  Infirmary.  The  need  for  a 
new  infirmary  building  has  become  more  urgent 
with  an  increased  enrollment  of  200  in  The  Woman's 
College.  Since  the  dormitories  are  not  equipped  to 
provide  food  or  care  for  students  who  are  sick,  new 
infirmary  facilities  are  now  imperative. 

Estimated  cost  $  200,000 

(b)  In  a  second  category  of  space  needs  the  fol- 
lowing building  projects  are  included.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  complete  these  within  the  next 
few  years.  In  all  of  these  cases  there  are  special 
considerations  relating  to  the  availability  of  outside 
or  matching  funds  for  construction  or  operation.  As 
these  situations  arise,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
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particular  items  among  the  following  priority  equal 
to  those  in  category  (a) ,  page  64. 

The  Medical  Center.  Very  little  has  been  added 
to  the  teaching  facilities  of  the  Medical  Center  since 
the  original  construction.  Necessary  encroachments 
on  teaching  space  have  resulted  from  the  complexi- 
ties of  medical  research.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  separate  absolutely  teaching,  research,  office,  and 
patient  care  space,  it  can  be  done  in  a  general  quan- 
titative sense.  Estimates  of  urgently  needed  repairs 
and  renovations  amount  to  $1,000,000.  The  estimate 
on  needed  classroom,  laboratory,  library,  student 
locker,  research  and  office  space  is  $5,000,000. 

Estimated  cost  $6,000,000 

The  Physics  Building.  The  Physics  Department, 
as  in  the  case  of  practically  all  physics  departments 
throughout  the  country,  must  have  additional  space 
if  it  is  to  maintain  and  improve  its  position.  More- 
over, the  Department  of  Mathematics  is  in  need  of 
additional  space.  These  increases  are  estimated  at 
45,000  square  feet. 

Estimated  cost  $1,000,000 

The  Divinity  School.  Here  also  a  new  building 
is  required  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enable  the 
School  to  meet  its  present  and  future  obligations  and 
to  release  classroom  and  office  space  to  the  under- 
graduate colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Estimated  cost  $1,000,000 

The  Department  of  Chemistry.  In  this  depart- 
ment an  extension  to  the  present  building  is  essential 
to  house  the  departmental  library,  to  provide  instru- 
ment rooms,  stockrooms,  safe  solvent  storage,  a  lec- 
ture room  seating  150,  seminar  room,  and  office  space 
approximating  in  all  some  10,000  square  feet. 

Estimated  cost  $  300,000 

(c)  There  are  other  building  needs  which  should 
be  met  in  the  next  decade  as  new  capital  funds  be- 
come available  if  the  University  is  to  be  in  a  com- 
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petitive  position  with  leading  institutions.  These 
include: 

Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music.  The  present  quar- 
ters (Asbury)  are  completely  outmoded  and  unsuit- 
able for  the  work  of  this  department  and,  therefore, 
new  teaching  facilities  should  be  provided  through 
new  construction.  This  construction  should  be 
planned  as  the  first  part  of  a  possible  future  arts 
center. 

Estimated  cost 

The  College  of  Engineering.  To  meet  present 
and  anticipated  pressures  in  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram and  to  meet  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  en- 
gineering program  at  the  Master's  level,  additional 
building  space  will  be  required  estimated  at  some 
60,000  square  feet. 

Estimated  cost 

The  Woman's  College  Gymnasium.  Additions  to 
the  present  gymnasium  are  required  since  the  Col- 
lege enrollment  has  outgrown  the  present  building. 
The  present  structure  has  inadequate  office  space  and 
other  facilities. 

Estimated  cost 

A  University  Center.  The  life  of  the  University 
has  long  suffered  from  the  lack  of  those  modern 
facilities  which  are  best  described  as  a  union  or  uni- 
versity center.  It  is  in  such  centers  in  most  modern 
institutions  that  space  and  facilities  are  provided  to 
serve  the  community  life  of  the  University  and  its 
various  publics.  It  has  become  increasingly  neces- 
sary for  the  University  to  serve  more  adequately  as 
host  to  its  returning  alumni,  visitors  to  special  con- 
ferences, and  other  distinguished  guests  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Estimated  cost 

An  Arts  Center.  In  connection  with  the  teaching 
facilities  for  Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music  (see  above) , 
there  is  need  for  an  arts  center  building,  serving  not 
only  the  departments  and  their  students  who  are 
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immediately  concerned  but  also  the  University  as 
a  whole  and  the  community.  Such  a  center  can  be  a 
most  effective  instrument  in  the  University's  effort 
to  meet  its  obligations  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts. 

Estimated  cost  $2,600,000 

(d)  Other  needs  which  will  improve  campus 
and  community  life  and  in  some  instances  relieve 
space  presently  occupied  for  academic  use  would  in- 
clude: a  faculty  club,  a  University  guest  house,  and 
an  armory  for  ROTC  units. 

Total  estimated  cost  for  Category  2  $24,000,000 


3.  Projection  on  the  Enrichment  of  the  Present  Pro- 
gram 

In  projecting  the  development  of  the  University 
during  the  next  ten  years,  particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  effectiveness  and  scope  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  There  are  areas  where  the  Univer- 
sity is  now  strong  but  in  which  it  must  continue  to 
build  new  strength  even  to  maintain  its  present  com- 
parative position.  There  are  other  areas  in  which  a 
strong  position  is  yet  to  be  attained.  These  seg- 
ments need  to  be  reinforced  if  the  University  is  to 
present,  as  it  must,  a  substantial  picture  of  educa- 
tional leadership.  Finally,  there  are  closely  related 
areas  within  the  present  program  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  shown  its  capacity  to  enrich  its  work  in 
academic  offerings  and  to  bring  about  a  significant 
impact  on  the  educational  world  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  By  way  of  example,  reference  may  be 
made  to  such  special  activities  as  the  Commonwealth 
Studies  Center,  the  Lilly  Endowment  Research  Pro- 
gram on  Christianity  and  Politics,  the  World  Rule  of 
Law  Center,  and  co-operative  research  in  forestry 
and  plant  physiology.  Activities  such  as  these  add 
enormously  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  University's 
work  and  to  its  prestige  in  the  educational  world. 
Funds  are  needed  to  put  such  undertakings  on  a  per- 
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manent  basis  and  to  initiate  similar  programs  sug- 
gested by  members  of  the  faculty. 

For  strengthening  departments  in  depth  and  for 
improving  the  status  of  a  limited  number  of  areas 
to  which  the  University  is  now  committed,  an  esti- 
mated additional  income  of  $400,000  annually  by 
1968-69  would  be  required.  Latitude  to  provide  con- 
tinuance of  existing  special  enterprises  such  as  the 
Commonwealth  Studies  Center  and  additional  ones 
as  opportunity  affords  would  require  a  further  addi- 
tion of  $200,000  annually  by  1968-69.  The  endowment 
equivalent  of  this  $600,000  would  be  approximately  $14,000,000 

The  total  need  for  new  resources  through  1968-   

69  in  first  projection  is  $76,000,000 

B.  Comments  on  Projection  of  Faculty  Salaries  and  Other 
Non-Balanced  Expenses. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  immediate  and  future  objectives 
of  Duke  University  is  the  retaining  of  the  present  faculty  and 
the  securing  of  promising  and  able  individuals  as  replacements 
and  occasional  additions.  Competition  for  such  individuals  is 
now  keen  and  will  become  acute  as  college  and  university  en- 
rollments rise  from  approximately  2,600,000  in  1958  to  an  esti- 
mated 3,200,000  in  1963  and  to  more  than  4,200,000  in  1969. 
Replacements  for  college  and  university  teachers  at  the  rate  of 
18,000  each  year  are  now  required  because  of  retirements,  deaths, 
etc.  The  number  of  new  Ph.D.'s  that  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion each  year  is  less  than  6,000.  Estimates  of  college  and  uni- 
versity teaching  requirements  for  1969  indicate  the  addition,  by 
that  date,  of  roughly  225,000  individuals  beyond  the  18,000  re- 
quired as  annual  replacements.  It  is  evident  that  competition 
will  become  extreme  both  for  experienced  teachers  and  for  new 
ones  entering  the  profession. 

This  situation  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  making  the  faculty 
salary  schedules  at  Duke  University  competitive  with  the  best 
15  educational  institutions  of  the  nation.  Once  attained,  this 
position  must  be  maintained.  To  achieve  this  position,  however, 
will  necessitate  additional  funds  as  determined  by  several  cri- 
teria, amounting  to  $480,000^ — all  of  which  should  be  put  into 

1.  This  amount  will  have  to  be  in  addition  to  the  funds  required  to  maintain 
the  normal  trend  of  increases  in  faculty  salaries  as  projected  (see  p.  62). 
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instructional  faculty  salaries  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  certainly 
by  1961-62.  This  increment  would  result  in  a  10  per  cent  or 
greater  increase  of  salaries  for  many  of  the  faculty  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  areas  and  a  greater  or  less  increment  in 
other  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  with  addition  of  the  $480,000 
to  increments  necessary  to  allow  for  the  inflationary  trend  and 
for  limited  expansion,  the  University's  instructional  salary  com- 
mitment would  increase  by  $1,286,000  from  1958-1959  to  1961- 
1962.  Slight  expansion  of  the  number  of  faculty  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  strengthening  of  fields  already  well  established,  to 
bring  emphasis  and  competence  to  newly  developing  fields,  and 
to  accommodate  small  increases  in  student  enrollment  that  in- 
variably occur  with  pressures  from  a  growing  college  population. 

In  order  to  allow  for  inflationary  trends  and  for  limited 
growth  in  the  total  number  of  faculty  members,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  faculty  salary  commitment,  including  raises  and 
growth,  will  increase  about  6  per  cent  per  year.  The  same  rate 
of  increase  is  estimated  for  educational  and  general  expenses 
other  than  instructional  salaries.  This  is  estimated  to  take  care 
of  inflationary  trends  and  limited  growth  in  plant  and  services. 
Balanced  operations  listed  in  the  University's  budget  are  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  in  the  projections  which  follow;  e.g., 
the  Hospital,  Research  and  Training  Programs,  etc. 

The  budget  for  the  current  year  and  projections,  based  on 
the  $480,000  salary  increment  and  the  6  per  cent  growth  factor, 
are  summarized  in  the  following  Table.  The  projection  for  1961- 
1962  and  1963-1964  can  be  considered  reliable  if  the  University  is 
to  maintain  its  stature  and  to  experience  quite  limited  growth. 
The  projection  for  1968-1969  is  more  uncertain  and  is  probably 
conservative. 

Instructional  Salary  and  General  Expenses^ 

1958-1959     1961-1962      1963-1964  1968-1969 

Instructional 

Faculty  Expenses   $3,754,000    $  5,040,0002    $  5,663,000    $  7,579,000 

General  ExpensesS    5,026,000       5,987,000        6,727,000  9,004,000 

Totals   $8,780,000    $11,027,000     $12,390,000  $16,583,000 


1.  Does  not  include  balanced  budget  items. 

2.  This  figure  includes  the  $480,000  salary  increment  requirement  and  additional 
funds  required  for  the  6%  increment.  Figures  in  this  row  for  later  years  show  only 
the  6%  increment  based  on  the  1961-1962  value. 

3.  The  figures  in  this  row  include  expenses  for  general  operations,  libraries,  staff 
benefits,  administration,  etc. 
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C.  Analyses  and  Justification  of  Category  1  (p.  62) 

1.  The  Projected  Expenditures  Through  1961-62 

(a)  Of  the  highest  priority  is  the  need  to  raise  the  salary 
scale  for  the  instructional  staff  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools  by 
1961-62  to  meet  present  and  rapidly  increasing  competition  (see 
p.  62) .  An  increased  income  of  $700,000  is  available  in  the  1959- 
60  budget  (Table,  p.  74,  Column  5,  line  1) .  After  funding  a  pen- 
sion plan  for  nonacademic  employees  and  for  other  commitments 
it  should  be  possible  to  add  at  least  $286,000  to  instructional 
salaries  for  1958-59,  which  amounted  to  $3,754,000  (Table,  p.  74, 
Column  1,  line  0)  to  bring  this  amount  to  $4,040,000  (Column  1, 
line  1)  in  the  1959-60  budget.  If  at  all  possible  the  additional 
increment  beyond  the  1959-60  income  to  be  used  in  this  category 
in  1960-61  should  be  $500,000.  This  would  make  the  amount  in 
this  category  in  1960-61  $4,540,000  (Table,  p.  74,  Column  1,  line  2) . 
To  this  amount  in  1961-62  there  should  be  added  another  $500,000, 
making  it  $5,040,000  in  1961-62  (Table,  p.  74,  Column  1,  line  3) . 

These  increments  to  expenditures  in  the  instructional  salary 
budgets  in  these  three  years  w^ould  total  $1,286,000  of  new  ex- 
penditures through  1961-62  above  the  1958-59  expenditure  level 
in  the  instructional  salary  category.  A  corresponding  amount  of 
total  new  income  beyond  the  total  income  available  in  1958-59 
would  be  needed  to  fund  this  increase. 

(b)  In  the  same  period,  1959-1960  through  1961-1962,  it  is 
estimated  that  all  other  general  University  expenses  except 
those  in  (a)  above  for  instructional  salaries  and  those  in  balanced 
operations,  will  increase  on  the  average  by  6%  per  year  if  the 
approximate  trend  for  the  past  ten-year  period  continues.  It 
seems  proper  to  use  this  trend  of  the  past  decade,  1949-50  through 
1958-59,  as  a  base  for  projection  for  the  next  decade.  These  gen- 
eral expenditures  in  the  past  decade  included  continuing  infla- 
tionary costs,  some  expansion  of  activities  and  expansion  of  staff 
benefits,  as  well  as  the  added  cost  of  operating  new  buildings 
such  as  Physics,  Gilbert-Addoms,  the  Bell  additions,  etc. 

(c)  In  1958-59  these  general  expenditures  were  budgeted  at 
$5,026,000  (Table,  p.  74,  Column  2,  line  0) .  When  this  figure  is 
projected  at  the  6%  rate  explained  above  the  budgeted  estimate 
for  1961-62  is  $5,987,000  (Table,  p.  74,  Column  2,  line  3)  an  incre- 
ment of  $961,000. 

(d)  The  sum  of  the  increments  in  la  and  c  above  gives  a 
projected  total  expenditure  increment  for  the  three  years,  1959- 
60  through  1961-62,  of  $2,247,000.    (Table,  p.  74,  Column  4,  line  3) , 
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2.  Income  Projections 

The  budgeted  annual  increment  in  income  from  endowment 
and  current  sources  other  than  from  students  was  over  $600,000 
in  1958-59  and  1959-60.  While  this  averaged  about  $500,000  per 
year  in  the  period  1953-54  through  1959-60,  it  would  be  improper 
in  a  projection  for  the  next  decade  to  use  this  average.  A  safer 
and  more  conservative  basis  for  such  projection  would  be  the 
eleven  yearly  increments  in  income  from  endowment  and  from 
current  income  other  than  from  students,  1948-49  through  1958- 
59,  which  averaged  about  $350,000  per  year.  Therefore,  this 
lower  figure  will  be  used  for  income  projection  from  this  source 
in  the  next  decade. 

3.  The  Balance  of  Projected  Expenditures  and  Income  Through 
196U62 

(a)  This  can  best  be  seen  in  the  following  table  which  is 
part  of  the  Table,  p.  74,  slightly  expanded  and  modified. 


Column  

Year   

0 

1958-1959 

1 

1959-1960 

2 

1960-1961 

3 

1961-1962 

Expenditure  Budget 

1 

$8,780,000 

$9,368,000 

$10,188,000 

$11,027,000 

Exp.  in  year  less 
prior  year 

2 

588,000 

820,000 

839,000 

Added  new  Exp.  be- 
yond 1958-59 

3 

588,000 

1,408,000 

2,247,000 

New  income  beyond 
prior  year 

4 

700,000 

350,0001 

350,000 

Total  new  income 
over  1958-59 

5 

700,000 

1,050,000 

1,400,000 

Line  5  — 3;  +gain, 
— deficit 

6 

+  112,000 

—358,000 

—847,000 

Income  increased 
tuition 

7 

0 

800,0002 

800,000 

Total  income  lines 
5  +  7 

8 

700,000 

1,850,000 

2,200,000 

Line  8  — 3,  +gain, 
— deficit 

9 

112,000 

442,000 

—47,000 

1  (Line  4,  Col.  2)  Added  new  income  is  assumed  for  each  from  1960-61  at  the 
rate  of  $350,000  above  that  of  prior  year  (2  above). 

2  (Line  7,  Col.  2)  An  increase  in  tuition  of  $200  is  projected  in  1960-61  for  all 
schools  except  medicine,  which  will  be  increased  in  1959-60. 


(b)  It  is  clear  from  line  5  of  the  above  table  that  expendi- 
tures will  quickly  exceed  income  after  1959-60  if  the  increment 
of  new  income  each  year  over  that  of  the  prior  year  should  be  as 
low  as  the  $350,000  assumed  in  the  table  above,  line  5. 
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The  only  presently  visible  source  for  needed  increased  income 
in  the  next  few  years  without  an  inroad  on  endowment  funds 
would  be  a  tuition  increase  in  1960-61  of  $200  for  all  schools  ex- 
cept medicine,  where  an  increase  will  be  made  in  1959-60.  This 
would  provide  about  $800,000  of  additional  income  in  1960-61 
and  annually  thereafter.  This  new  income  would  just  about 
balance  expenditures  through  1961-62  as  shown  on  line  9  of  the 
above  Table  (p.  72) .  If  the  addition  to  yearly  income  is  no  more 
than  that  shown  on  line  4  of  the  above  table,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  above  increase  in  tuition  should  be  made  in 
1960-61. 

4.  Projected  Expenditures  and  Income  Through  1968-69 

(a)  These  are  fully  detailed  in  the  large  Table  on  page  74. 
If  the  new  additions  to  annual  income  are  as  low  as  projected  in 
Column  5  of  this  table,  $350,000  per  year,  then  even  with  the  tui- 
tion increase  in  1960-61  the  total  will  be  insufficient  to  balance 
projected  expenditures  in  1962-63.  This  deficit  (Table,  p.  74,  Col. 
8,  line  4)  would  need  to  be  offset  in  1962-63  by  additional  revenue 
from  as  much  as  $10,000,000  of  new  endowment  funds  available 
at  the  beginning  of  1962-63  or  by  funds  from  other  sources  (see 
p.  74,  line  4,  Columns  8  and  9) . 

(b)  Further  study  of  this  table  will  show  that  even  if  new 
additions  to  yearly  income  are  made  from  further  tuition  in- 
creases in  1963-64  and  in  1967-68  these  will  not  provide  sufficient 
annual  income  (lines  5  through  10  of  Column  8)  without  major 
additions  to  endowment  or  its  yearly  income  equivalent  (Column 
9). 

(c)  In  summary,  if  no  more  new  income  from  present  en- 
dowment or  its  current  annual  equivalent  is  available  than 
shown  in  Column  5  of  the  table  ($350,000  more  each  year)  addi- 
tional new  endowment  resources  or  their  equivalent  of  about 
$38,000,000  must  be  acquired  by  1968-69  even  though  three  sub- 
stantial increases  in  tuition  were  made  in  the  next  decade. 

The  following  table  has  been  developed  as  a  first  projection 
of  the  annual  expenditure  and  income  picture  of  the  University 
for  the  years  1958-1959  through  1968-1969.  It  forms  the  basis 
for  the  estimate  on  the  new  resources  which  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  cost  of  rising  faculty  salaries  and  general  expenditures 
other  than  those  in  balanced  account  categories. 
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D.  Comments  on  the  Overall  Picture  of  Space  Needs 

Emphasis  has  been  given  in  many  pages  of  this  Report  to  both 
general  and  specific  needs  for  space  throughout  the  entire  Uni- 
versity plant.  A  detailed  statement  on  those  needs  in  the  under- 
graduate colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
must  await  the  reports  of  various  subcommittees.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  possible  here  to  suggest  the  general  scope  of  the  space  needs 
in  these  two  areas  of  the  University.  In  the  main  they  fall  into 
three  categories. 

1.  Office  space.  Office  crowding,  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  has  reached  serious 
proportions.  Elbow-to-elbow  jamming  of  two  to  three  instruc- 
tors into  one  small  office  affects  materially  productivity  in  re- 
search and  student-faculty  conferences.  In  view  of  the  tradi- 
tional emphasis  on  the  student  as  an  individual,  this  need  de- 
mands urgent  attention. 

2.  Departmental  libraries  and  seminar  and  classrooms.  Close 
proximity  of  tools  to  the  learning  process  is  vital.  In  the  case  of 
the  sciences,  departmental  libraries  should  be  associated  with  the 
laboratories,  offices,  and  classrooms  of  the  individual  department. 
In  the  case  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  where  there  is 
a  wider  common  denominator  of  application,  they  may  be  lo- 
cated in  the  University  Library  if  seminar  space  is  provided  in 
close  proximity.    In  both  cases  the  need  is  pressing. 

The  continued  allocation  of  seminar  and  classroom  space  to 
non-classroom  use  has  reduced  substantially  the  space  available 
for  the  teaching  activity.  The  growth  of  student  activities,  the 
needs  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  installation  of  a  facility  such  as 
the  Computer  and  other  equipment,  the  expansion  of  depart- 
mental libraries,  and  the  transfer  of  classrooms  to  administrative 
purposes  have  pre-empted  space  originally  designed  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3.  Specialized  projects.  Space  is  vital  for  the  development 
of  projects  which  constitute  a  major  area  of  activity  in  a  univer- 
sity seeking  to  achieve  a  higher  national  standing.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  presented  to  show  some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  proj- 
ects in  which  the  instructional  staff  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  area 
are  or  may  be  engaged:  a  Commonwealth-Studies  Center;  Socio- 
Economic  Studies  of  Aging;  a  Multidisciplinary  Institute  for  Re- 
search and  Training  in  Psychology;  a  Curriculum  Resources  Li- 
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brary  and  Workroom  for  Teacher  Training;  a  Center  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations;  and  research  laboratories  for  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  research  supported  by  outside  funds. 

It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  some  of  these  space  needs  in  the 
undergraduate  coUeges  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  can  be  met  as  new  and  major  construction  releases 
space  for  new  occupancy.  However,  the  major  construction  pro- 
posals mentioned  previously  (page  64)  will  not  provide  a  com- 
plete solution  to  these  requirements  which  are  already  critical 
and  which  will  become  more  so  long  before  actual  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  additions  to  present  structures  can  be  com- 
pleted. 
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PART  VI 


The  Organizational  and  Administrative 
Structure  for  Planning  and  Development 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  previous  pages  of  this  Report  (Part 
II,  F,  p.  22)  the  Committee  dwelt  on  the  growth  in  size  and 
complexity  of  the  modern  university,  and  on  the  consequent  need 
that  has  arisen  for  organizational  and  administrative  structures 
designed  to  focus  effectively  a  university's  operations  to  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  created;  namely,  teaching,  scholarship,  and  re- 
search. In  general  it  may  be  said  that  universities  have  found 
it  imperative  since  World  War  II  to  review  critically  the  char- 
ters, bylaws,  and  other  legal  instruments  which  form  their  con- 
stitutions, and  to  re-examine  periodically  their  administrative 
machinery  with  a  view  to  securing  the  most  useful  educational 
results. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  the  University  Committee 
on  Long-Range  Planning  believes  that  a  sound  and  efficient  ad- 
ministrative operation  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  im- 
plementation of  future  plans.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  will 
continue  to  give  its  attention  to  this  important  phase  of  planning 
and  will  make  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  Committee  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  the  need  for  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tional structures  and  the  administrative  machinery  through  which 
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the  University  operates.  The  President  at  a  later  date  appointed 
a  committee  to  review  and  make  recommendations  on  the  entire 
field  of  administration  at  Duke  University.  The  work  on  which 
the  President's  committee  is  now  engaged  is  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  entire  concept  of  planning  and  devel- 
opment at  Duke  University.  If  Duke  in  the  years  ahead  is  to 
achieve  its  maximum  educational  potential,  there  will  need  to  be 
constant  assurance  that  its  material  resources  and  its  faculties 
operate  within  a  sound  organizational  structure  and  that  they 
are  served  by  an  able  and  resourceful  administrative  staff  dedi- 
cated to  the  educational  aims  of  a  great  university. 

From  its  consideration  to  date  of  the  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  University  as  it  relates  to  future 
planning,  the  Committee  concluded  unanimously  that  two  as- 
pects of  this  area  should  be  given  immediate  attention.  The 
first  relates  to  the  planning  function  itself.  The  second  is  the 
need  for  the  creation  of  a  development  program  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead.  Accordingly,  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter,  the  following  statement  em- 
bodying the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  these  matters 
was  sent  to  President  Edens  and  the  Administrative  Committee 
for  their  consideration  and  transmission  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Committee  was  authorized  by  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  at  the  end  of  May,  1958.  It  was  ap-. 
pointed  during  the  summer  and,  following  a  preparatory  period, 
initiated  an  active  program  of  study  and  planning  for  the  entire 
range  of  the  University's  activities.  Through  regular  meetings, 
the  appointment  of  numerous  subcommittees,  the  initiation  of 
visits  to  other  institutions  and  the  use  of  outside  consultants  arid 
advisors,  detailed  study  and  evaluation  and  a  projection  of  the 
University's  activities  have  been  under  way  during  the  academic  . 
year.  Much  of  the  evaluation  of  particular  phases  of  the  Uni- 
versity's activities,  such  as  those  involved  in  the  undergraduate 
colleges,  will  require  further  study  and  appraisal  before  defirii- 
■*  tive  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  reached.  The 
effective  completion  of  some  of  these  studies,  evaluations  and 

.  .  recommendations  will  not  be  possible  until  sometime  during  the   

coming  academic  year  1959-1960.    Nevertheless,  the  Committee    .  ' 
has  been  able  to  make  a  broad  survey  of  the  University's  posi- 
tion and  to  agree  on  certain  recommendations  which  should  be  '  ' 
given  early  attention  in  the  University's  planning  for  the  years' 
irnmediately  ahead,    These  initial  conclusions  will  be  included 
in  its  First  Progress  Report,  which  will,  of  necessity,  be  pre- 
liminary in  nature.    The  Report  will  be  issued  early  in  Jurie, 
,-.  I959.--" 
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In  view  of  the  time  elements  and  a  strong  conviction  that 
effective  planning  and  development  activities  should  be  con- 
tinuing components  of  Duke  University's  future  operations,  the 
Planning  Committee  wishes  to  make  the  following  specific 
recommendations  relating  to  these  functions: 

1.  That  the  Planning  Committee  be  authorized  to  continue 
its  activities,  including  those  of  its  various  subcommittees 
through  the  period  ending  June  1960.  It  is  further  recommended 
'that  to  give  continuity  to  its  work,  its  present  membership  be 
continued  with  the  replacement  of  two  of  its  present  members 
who  will  not  be  available  during  this  period.  One  member  is 
leaving  the  University  and  the  other  will  be  on  leave  during 
the  coming  academic  year. 

2.  That  the  period  from  June  1,  1958  through  June  1,  I960 
be  regarded  as  a  first  intensive  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
planning  function  as  one  of  the  continuing  and  regular  features 
of  the  University's  operations. 

3.  That  the  Committee  include  in  its  report  in  the  spring  of 
1960  recommendations  on  methods  to  be  followed  in  connection 
with  planning  at  the  University  during  future  years. 

4.  That  a  budget  be  provided  for  the  operations  of  the 
Planning  Committee  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959, 
including  part  of  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  provision 
for  travel,  payment  of  advisors  and  consultants,  secretarial 
work,  supplies,  and  the  cost  of  publishing  reports.  Based  on 
experience  of  the  current  year,  it  is  estimated  that  this  budget 
should  be  $20,000. 

5.  That  there  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  as  part  of 
the  regular  operations  of  the  University  a  continuing  develop- 
ment program  of  a  scope  sufficient  to  meet  the  University's  fu- 
ture needs.  Among  the  functions  of  a  development  program 
the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

(a)  The  early  development  of  plans  and  activities  which 
will  be  aimed  at  increasing  the  University's  financial 
resources,  both  through  intensive  campaigns  at  appro- 
priate times  and  through  the  development  of  continuing 
yearly  support  for  the  current  needs  for  the  Univer- 
sity's operations. 

(b)  The  development  of  a  co-ordinated  plan  to  use  all  the 
resources  of  the  University  to  present  the  institution's 
case  to  the  public,  individuals,  and  the  variety  of  agen- 
cies with  which  the  University  deals.  Among  those  to 
whom  this  case  should  be  presented  are  the  following: 
the  general  public,  prospective  students,  parents  of  stu- 
dents, the  alumni,  the  press,  public  and  private  founda- 
tions, businesses  and  corporations,  organized  scholarly 
and  professional  groups,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions, including  public  school  systems,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

6.  That  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  services  of  a  highly 
competent  man  of  proven  experience  in  the  field  be  secured  to 
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head  up  the  development  function  on  a  full-time  basis;  that  he 
be  given  the  necessary  authority  and  backing  from  the  Trustees 
and  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  University  to  plan  and 
operate  this  development  activity  effectively;  that  budget  pro- 
vision be  made  for  this  activity  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1,  1959.  The  selection  of  this  individual,  the  formu- 
lation of  his  responsibilities  and  the  definition  of  the  scope  of  the 
development  operation  should  be  effected  by  joint  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  University. 

7.  That  the  head  of  this  development  activity  be  appointed 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Planning  Committee  in  order  that 
he  may  be  conversant  with  future  planning  from  its  inception  in 
the  planning  group. 

8.  That  every  possible  measure  be  taken  to  insure  that  this 
development  activity  be  established  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlist 
the  active  support  of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  University. 
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